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“atmosphere” now existing between London 

and Paris is likely to be of great practical 
value in the settlement of the various issues upon which 
British and French opinion is opposed ; but no one can 
doubt that the atmosphere is in fact improved almost 
out of knowledge. It is certainly years since there has 
been such a slump in anti-British invective in the Paris 
Press. We must assume that Mr. MacDonald, having 
set out to achieve this result, and having achieved it so 
rapidly and so successfully, knows exactly what he is 
about, and how he intends to use the position he has 
gained ; but since none of the real difficulties have been 
removed, and the future is as full of dangerous possi- 
bilities as it ever was, it is hard not to feel that what we 
are enjoying is the calm before the storm. The position 
of the franc is analogous. It has risen this week to 
84 to the pound, and the “ bears ” have become “ bulls,”’ 
selling their francs to the French Government at a price 
which is generally considered to be above the market 
price. How much of the credits of the Banque de France 
have been expended in bringing this position about no 
one knows ; but clearly the position is not stable. For 
some weeks to come we suppose the franc will be pegged 
up to something under 90—possibly without much 
further expense ; but after that anything may happen. 
The whole position, political and financial, is more 
ambiguous than ever. 

* * * 

The Abbey division of Westminster has chosen to 
be represented in the House of Commons by a compara- 
tive nonentity. Mr. Nicholson gets in on a minority 
poll, but even had the alternative vote been in operation 
the result in this case would, no doubt, have been the 
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Churchill’s political views or sympathising with his 
ridiculous anti-Bolshevik antics, will regret that he did 
not get the extra forty-four votes that would have put 
him on the Front Opposition Bench once more. For he 
is a man of great knowledge and capacity, and a first- 
rate debater. From a political point of view, however, 
his defeat has no importance. The whole political 
significance of the election lies in the number of votes 
given to the Liberal and Labour candidates respectively. 
The votes cast for the Conservative and the Independent 
added together are approximately the same as in the 
last election. But the Government nominee—not a 
particularly strong candidate from a personal point of 
view—has almost trebled the Labour vote. The Liberal 
candidate, on the other hand, secured 291 votes—only a 
fraction over one per cent. of the total votes cast. This 
portent must not be taken, of course, quite at its face 
value, because the constituency is peculiar and the 
circumstances of the election were more peculiar still. 
Nevertheless, it certainly shows something of the way 
the electoral wind is blowing just now. The Abbey 
division has done more than anyone could have expected 
of it to strengthen the hands of the Government. 
* * * 

The Swarajist campaign of obstruction goes on 
gaily in India. The Finance Bill was thrown out 
last Monday in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. 
In the Provincial Councils the same tactics are being 
pursued. The intransigents in Bengal are now following 
the example of their brothers in the Central Provinces 
in rejecting the Budget. There is not the slightest 
chance of this futile plan getting them any nearer to 
their goal. The Viceroy has promptly “ certified ”’ 
the Finance Bill, and the administration of India will 
go on, as the Swarajists are, of course, well aware. 
Nor can they suppose that they will intimidate the 
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British Government. But do they think they are 
gaining sympathy in this country by crying out, as 
we are told they are doing, that they have been 
betrayed by their Labour friends? The boot is really 
on the other foot. The present policy of the Swarajists 
is, in fact, a betrayal of their British Labour friends. 
They are playing into the hands of the reactionaries. 
The vast majority of the British people—and certainly 
the whole of the Labour movement—desires to see 
India governing itself, and that as soon as possible. 
But very few of us are so crazy as to believe that 
India can start to govern itself next week. To yield 
to the extreme demands of Swaraj would not be a 
generous gesture, but a dangerously silly gesture. 
India bristles with problems which must be solved 
with patience, and for which the impatient Swarajists 
offer no solutions at all. There are the Moslem 
minorities. There are the Native States. There are 
the Outcastes. There is the whole question of defence. 
We want far more definite assurances than we have at 
present about the handling of those problems. And 
we want the Home Rulers to co-operate with us and 
not to fight us over them. Their present behaviour 
may be a proof of their sincerity and their deter- 
mination ; but unfortunately it is no proof of a sense 
of political realities or of their fitness to govern India. 
* * * 

The House of Commons agreed, very properly, on 
Wednesday, to the raising of the Lord Privy Seal’s 
salary from £2,000 to £5,000 a year. Some of the 
Glasgow Labour members, however, seized the occasion 
to renew their protest against the general over-payment 
of Ministers. £2,000 a year, said Mr. Buchanan, 
was sufficient for any Minister. That sounds well 
enough, but it ignores certain facts. Some, if not all, 
of the members of the Government are bound to incur 
heavy expenses. They must entertain, and the most 
ascetic of reformers can hardly suggest that the official 
occupants of 10. or 11. Downing Street should offer 
their guests a boiled egg and a cup of cocoa. Again, 
the Downing Street houses are not cheap places to 
furnish and keep up. And even those Ministers who 
have to find their own lodgment may be involved in 
considerable expense. Which of them has the time 
or the physique to live in a remote suburb and travel 
to and from Whitehall by ‘bus? Im all the circum- 
stances, it is foolish to pretend that a Cabinet Minister 
can live like a Franciscan monk or a Guardian in Plato’s 
Republic. Nevertheless, Mr. Buchanan has a case, and 
if he would complete it, we should be with him. Let 
him ask for £2,000 to be the personal salary of every 
Minister ; but let him add to that a fund from which 
each should be entitled to draw such allowances as 
might be judged necessary for public purposes— 
entertainment, travelling, and so on—in accordance 
with the character of his duties. The Prime Minister, 
if he is to do what he ought in No. 10 and in the Foreign 
Office, obviously requires far more than £5,000. He 
should not have less than the Lord Chancellor or the 
Lord Mayor of London. Nor should any Minister, 
who is the Head of a Department, be expected to be 
out of pocket over official entertainment or the hire 
of a motor-car. Such a system might or might not 
result in a saving on the present aggregate of all salaries. 
But it would undoubtedly mean a fairer distribution 
of the money, and it would be a better principle. 
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It has now become perfectly clear that Mr. Gardner's 
Rents Bill has no chance at all of getting through 
Standing Committee, either within a reasonable time or 
without mutilations which will make it ineffective, 
The policy of a large section of the Committee is one of 
continuous obstruction, combined with the moving of g 
series of wrecking amendments. In these circumstances 
it seems to us clearly useless for the Bill to go on. It is 
only wasting valuable parliamentary time, and holding 
up other measures which are awaiting consideration, 
Evidently the Government will have to act on its 
declared intention of introducing a measure of its own, 
if Mr. Gardner's Bill failed to make satisfactory progress, 
The excuse offered by the Opposition for their obstrue- 
tive tactics is that the Government should have done 
this in the first instance, instead of leaving the question 
of rents to be dealt with in a private members’ Bill, 
From the standpoint of the Government there would 
have been an advantage in taking Mr. Gardner’s Bill 
as a basis; but that advantage is not being secured, 
and it will evidently be necessary to persuade Mr, 
Gardner to withdraw his Bill in favour of a Government 
measure. But, if the temper shown on the Standing 
Committee is a reliable guide, the Government will not 
find it easy to pass even a moderate Bill redressing the 
injustices done by the Conservative Act of last year. 

* * * 


Mr. Wheatley, contradicting rumours that he is in 
serious difficulties with his housing project, announces 
that he will be able to make a full statement in the near 
future. Satisfactory progress is apparently being made 
in the negotiations with the three groups concerned— 
master builders, operatives, and merchants. This week 
Mr. Wheatley and the Prime Minister have met the 
operatives to discuss the proposed guaranteed housing 
programme, affording a guarantee of steady employ- 
ment over a period of years. Some such guarantee, 
as we have pointed out from the first, is essential to any 
solution of the labour problems in connection with 
housing. Meanwhile, the master builders and _ the 
operatives are still negotiating on the claim of the latter 
for an increase in wages. In some quarters, there have 
been of late confident prophecies of a national strike; 
but it is much more likely that the building industry 
will again show itself capable of solving its problems by 
negotiation. At any rate, a strike is hardly an imminent 
danger, and both parties are too well aware of the 
importance of maintaining good relations in view of the 
housing problems ahead to drift into a strike until every 
avenue to a settlement has been tried in vain. 

* x * 


Negotiations in the mining dispute are being re- 
opened under Government auspices. Both sides, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Mines, have expressed their 
preference for a settlement by industrial negotiation 
rather than by an appeal to the House of Commons. 
But this—in view of the divergence of policies which 
we discuss elsewhere in this issue—does not mean that 
a settlement will be easy to find. The Miners’ Confer- 
ence meets again next Wednesday, when it will receive 
a report on the position; but it does not seem very 
likely that even the basis for a settlement will have been 
found before then. Meanwhile, the Miners’ Federation 
is engaged in electing a new Secretary, in succession 
to Mr. Hodges. It is unfortunate that, at the present 
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crisis, the Federation is virtually without leaders ; 
for Mr. Herbert Smith, the President, is ill, and Mr. 
Hodges resigned on joining the Government. The 
secretaryship is being hotly contested, candidates 
having been nominated from all the principal coalfields. 
A feature of the election is that nearly all of these are 
young men, including several who belong distinctly 
to the left-wing of the Labour movement. The election 
is conducted by a system of alternative voting, and the 
counting of the votes may take some time. It looks as 
if the new Secretary would have to take up his duties 
at a most critical moment, and under conditions which 
will very severely test his capacity. The miners badly 
need a strong leader, not afraid to speak his mind, 
or to give a pronounced lead. They have suffered 
heavily from weak leadership and divided counsels. 
* * * 


As we write, the Transport Workers’ Union has issued 
strike orders for the week-end to all its members em- 
ployed in the London tramway services. Negotiations, 
however, have been reopened at the eleventh hour, 
and there is still hope that the Minister of Labour will 
succeed in preventing a stoppage. The men are asking 
for an advance of 8s. a week; the tramway employers, 
including both the L.C.C. and the “combine’’ com- 
panies, have, so far, refused any advance. Present 
wages are comparatively low; the starting rate for 
drivers and conductors is 58s., and the maximum, 67s. a 
week—rates from 15s. to 22s. a week less than are paid 
to drivers and conductors on the London "buses. The 
case of the employers is that the financial position of the 
tramways does not warrant any advance. To this the 
men reply, first, that they dispute the fact, and secondly, 
that they cannot be expected to live on the wages now 
paid, which are incommensurate with their skill and 
responsibility. The London Labour Party, in a mani- 
festo dealing with the dispute, points out that the 
financial troubles of the tramways arise largely from the 
heavy charges which, unlike the ‘buses, they have to 
bear in respect of rates and road maintenance. In our 
view, if the trams are worth while at all, they must pay 
fair wages. The dispute serves to emphasise the need 
for co-ordination of the London traffic system, and a 
fair adjustment of burdens between its various sections. 

* * * 


Attempts to settle the shipyard strike at South- 
ampton have again failed, and there is now serious 
danger of a national lock-out during the coming week. 
The leaders of the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades Federation advised the men to return to work, 
in order to clear the way for negotiations on a national 
basis; but the men again rejected this advice, and 
refused to return until their grievances were dealt with. 
Wages at Southampton are very low, and the men 
there have local claims apart from the claim for a 
national advance which the Federation is putting 
forward ; nevertheless, the local strike, furnishing the 
employers with a convenient excuse for a national lock- 
out, is unfortunate. The truth is that, as appeared in 
the shipyard strike last year, the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades Federation only represents in 
reality a fraction of the shipyard workers, and the 
methods of negotiation in the industry are in a state of 
The employers would be better occupied if, 
instead of issuing lock-out threats and trying to bolster 





up the authority of the Federation, they would anxiously 
seek a way of improving the machinery of negotiation. 
And the Unions would be better occupied if, instead of 
squabbling ceaselessly among themselves, they would 
honestly seek a means of adjusting their differences and 
achieving common action. The shipyards are the 
outstanding case to-day of bad industrial organisation 
leading to constant friction. They are also the industry 
in which skilled labour is worst paid. The two facts 
are closely connected : the trade depression is not the 
only cause of bad conditions in the shipyards. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: This St. Patrick’s 
Day we wore our shamrocks with a difference. There 
was as much oratory as ever, but as if to confirm Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s view of racial characteristics, it was 
the Irish who were realist and the English who were 
sentimental. British politicians at London banquets 
saw in the glories of our past the presage of a still 
more glorious future. The past with which Free 
State Ministers dealt in their speeches, is irradiated by 
no legendary glow; it confronts us with problems 
instead of firing us with enthusiasm. We used to 
count it as a virtue of the Gaels that “ they went forth 
to battle, but they always fell”; Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, 
as chief spokesman for the Free State, warns us that a 
nation cannot go on, as he put it, “ cutting its wisdom 
teeth in blood and tears.” Europe may owe us a debt 
for having rekindled the flame of Christianity in the 
dark ages, but the urgent need of the present is to 
establish an ordered civilisation inside our own shores. 
While we are grateful to outsiders who say nice things 
about us, it is a proof of returning sanity that we 
recognise the absurdity of blowing our own trumpets 
in a country, where, in General Mulcahy’s phrase, 
bank robberies are regarded as normal and differences 
between members of a Government as abnormal. 
This was the only reference during the Patrick’s Day 
celebrations to the Parliamentary situation created 
by the army crisis. It was not a wholly ingenious 
reference, for in any country under constitutional 
rule Jast week’s developments would have overshadowed 
the most daring of bank raids. 

* * * 


The real danger did not spring from General Tobin’s 
sensational ultimatum or what the military authorities 
curiously described as the “ absconsion”’ of certain 
officers. A much graver issue was the refusal of the 
bulk of their supporters in the Dail to endorse the 
Government’s scheme of demobilisation and army 
reorganisation. Normally in such circumstances this 
refusal would have been followed by the resignation 
of the Cabinet and the formation of a new Government 
under Mr. McGrath, the Minister who led the revolt. 
But in Ireland normal methods are still the exception 
not the rule, and apparently the fiercest of their critics 
had no desire to get rid of Mr. Cosgrave and his col- 
leagues. So a compromise was hastily patched up by 
which the whole question of Army administration was 
referred to a Cabinet Committee. The assumption 
was that this device would prevent any widening of 
the political breach in the Government ranks and 
secure a breathing-space which would enable new 
adjustments to be made with a minimum of friction. 
Though no actual stipulation was made, the general 
belief was that drastic disciplinary action against Tobin 
and his associates would be postponed till the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry had completed its investigations. 
This, however, was not the view of the military authori- 
ties, and Dubliners had a bad shock on Tuesday night 
when a formidable body of troops with armoured 
cars and machine-guns laid siege to a public-house 
in Parnell Street, where the principal officers who had 
absconded were meeting in secret conference. For- 
tunately there was no fighting and a number of import- 
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ant captures were made. Politically the effect of this 


stroke has been to make confusion worse confounded. 
* x + 


A Potrricat CORRESPONDENT writes: A bantering allusion 
by the Prime Minister the other day to the uncertainties 
of the political outlook, especially towards the end of 

July, seems to have puzzled the lesser prophets, in whose 

speculative comments on the theme one generally hears echoes 
of such appetising epithets as mystifying, oracular and cryptic. 

Why not leg-pulling? I believe it was Sir Donald Maclean 

who first began to warn us of the “* Ides of July *—an expression 
which in its modern usage seems intended to connote simply 
a@ danger period—with the implication that by that time the 
re-election moratorium for newly-appointed Ministers would 
be nearing its end. By that time, too, the Finance Bill ought 
to be well on its way through Committee, and, as everyone 
knows, it is on such tempting issues as the duties on tea, sugar 
or beer that aspiring Oppositions are most apt to try a fall 
with dejected Governments. Once July is over and the Budget 
out of danger, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald should be able to 
revisit Fleet Street with an easy mind, none the less so because 
under such conditions his stay among his hosts need not be 
permanent. e * * 

I suppose the end of July must be strewn with prospective 
red-letter days in the calendars of political wire-pullers, as 
well as of embryo Gladstones and Disraelis. Fo. in every 
Parliament nowadays, owing to the recent innovation of a nine 
months’ close time for Ministerial re-elections, a period of 
lingering hope is provided for the unpromoted and of increasingly 
intensive activity, or else of desperation, for the partisan schemer. 
Whether it be a change of Government on a sweeping scale or 
merely a readjustment of offices in detail, both can equally be 
carried out within the period of sanctuary free from the chilling 
fear of an electoral veto—an arrangement which, though 
originally sanctioned by Parliament, so far as I can recall, 
in an entirely unprophetic mood, may yet have a vital bearing 
on the continuing development of the three-party system. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the outlook, uncertain as it may be, hardly invites 
the rival parties to a policy of belligerent adventure. Whether 
their encouragement will be greater after than before the 
opening of the electoral sporting season (with new Ministers 
as the quarry) remains to be seen, but if I were a tipster I 
should advise against risks on so remote a prospect. An 
example of the care with which both Conservative and Liberal 
tacticians are proceeding even at this period of the session is 
to be observed in the accelerated pace at which Government 
business has advanced since the Ministerial defeat of last week, 
emphasised as that incident was a few hours later by a 
dangerously narrow escape from repetition. I believe I am 
right in saying that Mr. Baldwin’s decision in the second of 
those instances to support the Government was taken on the 
spur of the moment and on his own initiative, presumably 
with the benevolent motive of compelling Mr. Asquith, in case 


of need, to shoulder the consequences of the double spill. 
* * + 


With the Opposition in this mood and the Liberals divided 
between the broadly conceived strategy of Mr. Asquith and 
the hand-to-mouth tactics of their back-bench snipers, I have 
little doubt that Mr. Clynes’s frankly expressed demand for 
something better even than bare fair play for Ministers will 
be gratified—at all events till the arrival of the “ Ides of July,” 
and then for an indefinitely extended term, unless indeed 
Labour’s luck at the ordinary by-elections should begin to 
fail. After all, the Opposition parties, better perhaps even 
than Ministers, appreciate the central fact of the situation, 
which is the direct, not to say disproportionate, influence now 
exercised on their actions by the fluctuations of public opinion. 
Despite all precautions accidents may occur, but at the moment 
it is no paradox to say that Ministerial defeats are more 
dreaded by the Government's opponents than by the 
Government. * ° * 

Among the minor entertainments of the late Churchillian 
fight precedence must surely be given to Lord Balfour's melting 
letter to his “dear Winston.” Personally I can recall only 
one parallel for so touching a correspondence between two 
such gladiators—the flagellator and the flagellated respectively 
in the most terrific dialectical drubbing of the war, to say 
nothing of countless other, though less one-sided, encounters. 
Oddly enough, that incident also occurred during an election, 
and, yet more oddly, between the same affectionate principals. 
**A vote for dear Arthur,’’ so ran the original model, “is a 
vote for dear food.” 


ARMAMENTS 


HEN the present Government came inty 
office we were by no means confident that 
we should always be able in these columns 

to offer unqualified support to the policy that it woul 
pursue. So far, however, though it is possible to 
detect a certain weakness of personnel—especially jp 
regard to the representation of those Departments 
whose chiefs are in the Upper House—the general 
policy and particular decisions of the Government 
seem to us to have shown an unimpeachable, and, as 
far as the general public is concerned, probably a 
quite unexpected, degree of wise discrimination. Ip 
no direction has this been more apparent than in the 
matter of armament policy. As regards the strengthen- 
ing of the Air Force the Government has decided~ 
with the approval of Captain Wedgwood Benn—to 
proceed with the programme laid down by its Con- 
servative predecessors. On the question of the pro- 
posed Naval Base at Singapore it has reversed Mr, 
Baldwin’s decision and decided upon abandonment— 
again, with the approval of Captain Benn. On the 
question of new naval construction it has decided to 
reduce Mr. Baldwin’s programme from eight light 
cruisers to five—but in this it has incurred Captain Benn’s 
strongly expressed displeasure. We refer to Captain 
Benn because in all these debates he has taken an 
obviously leading part as spokesman of the Liberal 
Party—or most of it. 

The debate on the Naval Estimates on Tuesday 
was particularly illuminating. Many of the speeches 
delivered deserve to be read in extenso in the Offcial 
Report. The opening statement of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty was not very powerful or 
impressive, but he stuck closely to his brief and refused 
to be inveigled into dangerous digressions. The 
Prime Minister’s speech was extremely able and con- 
vincing, as also ina lesser degree was that of the 
Civil Lord, Mr. Frank Hodges, late Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation. Mr. Amery too made a good 
speech, very much to the point and showing a greater 
breadth of view than experience has entitled us to 
expect from him. But the Liberal spokesmen—apart 
from Sir Archibald Sinclair—had nothing to offer 
save platitudes and generalisations which seemed 
entirely out of place in the discussion of so strictly 
practical a problem. Captain Benn, aware perhaps 
that he contributed very little in his speech to an 
understanding of the real issues involved, ended it with 
one specific statement—a propos of the five cruisers: 

The fact of the matter is that the Government are afraid to 
stand up to the Board of Admiralty; they are afraid the 

Admirals will resign. 

And this, as Mr. Hodges pointed out, in face of the 
fact that the Government has rejected the advice of 
the Board on a question—the Singapore Base—to 
which the Admirals attach infinitely more importance 
than to the immediate construction of five light cruisers! 
The accusation was palpably unfair as well as absurd. 
It invites an obvious retort. If a Liberal Government 
under Mr. Asquith had been in power, a very similat, 
possibly a larger, programme of construction would 
most certainly have been brought forward by Mr. 
McKenna or Mr. Runciman or Sir Donald Maclean, 
or whoever was First Lord. And who can doubt what 
action Captain Benn and Sir John Simon would, hes 
those circumstances, have taken? We can easily 
imagine the bluff yet restrained patriotism with whic 
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Captain Benn would have defended the Cabinet's 
decision, and the convincing, if somewhat casuistical, 
roofs which Sir John Simon would have offered to 
show that the Government was not increasing, but in 
reality reducing, naval armaments. We do not wish 
to press this point unduly or to suggest that Liberals 
acted dishonestly in the matter. What we do suggest 
is that on this occasion they acted—as in the Poplar 
affair—precipitately, having regard less to the facts and 
to the solid interests of Great Britain than to their 
conception of a possible party advantage to be gained 
by splitting the Labour Party. They did split the 
Labour Party, eighteen members of which voted in 
the minority against the Government. But is that so 
great a triumph? A more significant fact surely is 
that on an issue of obviously first class importance 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George took no part 
either in the debate or in the division that followed, 
and that only ninety-seven Liberals, all told, voted 
inst the Government. The Liberal Party appears 
under the stress of an obviously difficult Parliamentary 
situation to be turning from an organised host into a 
band of more or less irresponsible guerrillas. 
But let us turn to the actual matters that were at 
issue. Foremost was the question of Singapore. It 
is a subject which deserves far more space than we can 
give it here, for, as Mr. MacDonald pointed out, it is one 
of the best test cases that have arisen in our lifetime. 
The division of opinion upon it corresponds very accur- 
ately with the division between those who are deter- 
mined to provide adequate defence of British interests 
and British trade, and those who desire to assert a more 
or less provocative naval “‘ supremacy ” in all the seven 
seas. The latter cherish an ideal which, under modern 
conditions, cannot be realised. The Singapore scheme 
may be regarded as the last forlorn attempt at its 
realisation. We have the finest navy in the world ; 
no other navy except that of Germany has even ap- 
proached it in seamanship and in general (as distin- 
guished from technical) efficiency; it can afford, if 
necessary, to face superior odds. We may continue 
indefinitely to “‘ command ” European waters, but we 
cannot hope, except at an utterly prohibitive cost, to 
command the Pacific ; and even if we were to face that 
cost it is not at all certain that we could achieve such 
an aim. Indeed, it is certain that we cannot achieve 
it as long as we subscribe to the Washington Convention. 
It is impossible to imagine circumstances in which we 
could successfully maintain a battle-fleet in the Pacific 
based on Singapore, and acting against the Japanese 
Navy based on its home ports. Sir Perey Scott’s 
arguments on this point are convincing, not because 
he speaks with personal authority, but because he 
confirms the impressions which every intelligent layman 
gained from the experiences of the Great War. It is 
apparent that battle-fleets can act effectively only 
within a few hours steam of their protected base ; they 
cannot go across the world without incurring immense 
risks and difficulties, such as a Jellicoe, at any rate, 
would never consent to incur. Why then should we 
provide accommodation for battleships at Singapore ? 
In a proposal to establish a battleship base on the 
northern coast of Australia there might be some sense. 
But Singapore, though it is clearly a * key” position, 
the Gibraltar of the Far East, is not on the face of it 
suitable as a base for major operations. The only 
Warships that we are likely to be able to use effectively 
in that part of the world are light cruisers, supported 
by submarines and aeroplanes, and for cruisers the 





existing accommodation is more or less adequate. The 
Queen Elizabeth will never be able to operate from Singa- 
pore, so why provide accommodation for her there ? 


These, at any rate, are the considerations which have 
led the majority of the informed public to follow Sir 
Percy Scott in his opposition to the expenditure of 
twenty millions or so upon docking accommodation 
which is never likely to be used. He may be wrong, 
and we may be wrong, but the Admiralty has never 
made any attempt to meet these arguments, or to per- 
suade us that we are wrong. Singapore is unquestion- 
ably a most valuable base, but for cruisers, not for 
battleships. It is almost unimaginable that we should 
ever send our battle fleet out there. 

But in this particular question it is not technical so 
much as political considerations that appear to be 
decisive. Japan is the only naval power in the Pacifice— 
if we except America—and the establishment of a battle- 
fleet base at Singapore could be aimed only at Japan. 
It would therefore be a disastrous gesture, and, since it 
would not be effective, a foolish gesture. We could not 
from Singapore dispute Japanese predominance in 
Far Eastern waters ; for it is not near enough. From 
first to last there seems to be no sense in the scheme. 
If Australia is nervous about the possibility of a Japan- 
ese attack then let her build and equip a dockyard in 
Northern Queensland, upon which in case of need we 
could base a powerful fleet—if we could get it there. 
That would be an obviously defensive measure, which 
would not be provocative, and to which Japan could 
take no reasonable exception. 

The light cruiser question is less simple. It involves 
problems upon which it is very difficult to advance a 
confident opinion without having had access to the 
technical information possessed by the Admiralty. 
Why the Tory eight? Why the Labour five? Why 
the Liberal none? The comparative figures of the 
cruiser strength of various countries do not help 
us very much. It is true that Great Britain has 
already a considerable preponderance of light cruisers, 
but that is not the question. The question of 
relative strength is relevant only in connection 
with battle-fleets considered as combatant units. We 
may have 50 per cent. more light cruisers than Japan 
or America, but it does not follow from that fact 
that we are as adequately equipped as they are, for we 
have a more widely scattered Empire and far longer 
trade routes to defend. It is an intricate technical 
question upon which we do not feel competent to 
profess any very definite opinion. But light cruisers 
are essentially weapons of defence rather than of offence 
and it is obvious that we need far more than any other 
nation of this type of vessel; numerical comparisons 
are not to the point. 

Whether it is necessary at this moment to build 
five cruisers or two or none or eight we are, as we have 
said, not sure. The layman is bound on such a question 
to accept, to a certain extent at least, the decision of a 
Government whose general policy he trusts. Assuming 
however—what we suppose no responsible party leader 
would deny—that a certain programme of “ replace- 
ment” is necessary, then it seems to us of obvious 
importance that the question of unemployment should 
be taken into account by any Government which is 
properly conscious of its responsibilities. Several 
Liberal speakers argued that it was ridiculous to imagine 
that you could “cure’’ unemployment by building 
warships. Of course it is ridiculous, but who has ever 
imagined anything of the sort? It is equally ridiculous 
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however, to imagine that you can deal effectively and 
economically with the problem of unemployment 
unless you are prepared to adjust public expenditure 
of every kind to the state of the labour market. [If it 
be agreed that during, say, the next four years a certain 
programme of replacement must be carried through, 
then there is every reason why the work should be 
accelerated or decelerated in accordance with the 
state of trade. The aim, in this particular case, 
should be to help to maintain stability of demand for 
labour in the shipyards. Just now that means “ accel- 
eration.” ‘Twelve months hence it may mean decel- 
eration or even a complete stoppage of work on these 
famous five cruisers. The present acceleration may— 
thanks to Captain Benn and his friends—produce an 
undesired, unfortunate and unfounded impression in 
foreign countries. We do not believe that it will, 
and the Prime Minister assured the House that it has 
not, but if it does it will not be the Labour Government 
that is to blame. It will be due to the rather silly 
malice of the second-rate politicians of the Liberal 
Party who appear to be ready to make party capital 
even at the expense of their country and of the peace 
of the world. Who outside England would ever have 
resented, or even heard of, this modest programme of 
routine replacement if the Liberals had not denounced 
it as Jingoism? Do they honestly suspect Mr. Mac- 
Donald of Jingoism? Of course they do not. Then 
why do they wantonly bring such an accusation against 
the Government of their own country—and trium- 
phantly quote from the foreign press comments which 
they themselves have inspired and which but for their 
action would never have appeared? 


THE MINING CRISIS 
Le mining situation has in it all the elements of both 


a political and an industrial crisis. If the miners 

and the coal owners can settle their differences by 
direct negotiation, well and good. But, if they cannot, 
the country and the Government will be at once faced with 
the prospect either of a protracted and dangerous strike, 
or of taking legislative action which may easily precipitate 
a political crisis. Naturally, the Government is anxious to 
avoid both these troubles, but it will hardly be easy to 
find a way out of the difficulty. 

The situation is easily understood. In 1921, when the 
Government then in power decontrolled the mining industry 
and thus caused a disastrous strike lasting for several 
months, the miners were completely worsted, less by the 
owners than by the collapse of trade. At the end of the 
struggle, they had forced upon them a settlement which 
no one now defends and even the coalowners are prepared 
to modify substantially. Under that settlement wages fell 
very low indeed, and have remained ever since at a level 
considerably below the real wages paid in pre-war days. 
The miners acquiesced in these low wages, not because 
they thought them fair, but because they had been beaten 
and had no choice. It was clear from the outset that they 
would take the first opportunity of challenging the enforced 
terms of 1921, and of trying to secure a wage at least 
equivalent to pre-war wages in purchasing power. es 

The fact that the mining crisis has come at this particular 
time has nothing at all to do with the coming into power 
of a Labour Government. If Mr. Baldwin had won the 
General Election and stayed in power, the crisis would have 
come in just the same way and at the same time. The 
preliminary steps towards ending the settlement of 1921 
were taken before the present Government assumed office, 
and before anyone expected it to assume office. The fact 
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that Labour is now the Government does, of course, affect 
the situation, but it is in no sense its cause. 

The settlement of 1921 was based on a principle of profit- 
sharing. The basis of it was that in each coalfield tie 
owners and the miners were to share in fixed proportions 
the proceeds of the industry. To a low standard wage there 
was to correspond a low standard profit, and any surplus 
was also to be divided in a fixed ratio between wages and 
profits. It was further agreed, first, that actual wages 
should not fall below a fixed minimum of 20 per cent, 
above the standard of each district, which was roughly the 
money wage paid in 1914, and secondly that, if the proceeds 
of the industry were at any time not enough in any district 
to pay both the minimum wage and the standard profits, 
any arrears of the latter should be carried forward as 
debit against future proceeds, and should take precedence 
over any advance in wages above the minimum. 

We expressed our strong dislike of these terms at the 
time when they were first introduced, and certainly nothing 
has occurred to make us like them better now. We do 
not believe in profit-sharing, which has the evil effect of 
exaggerating the fluctuation of wages, and throwing upon 
the workers a large part of that element of risk which 
capital has hitherto claimed to bear as its chief title to 
profit. The miners, however, are not now challenging the 
basis of the 1921 settlement, though they are advancing 
claims which seem to us to be barely consistent with its 
maintenance. A prominent politician recently spoke of 
the minimum wage clause of the 1921 settlement as having 
been “ thrust like a ramrod into the delicate mechanism 
of the agreement.” We are disposed to agree with him; 
but we should draw from our unison on this point a conclu- 
sion very different from his. For, in our view, what is 
wrong is not the minimum, but the profit-sharing basis of 
the settlement, which commands his full support and 
admiration. 

For very many years past, the first plank in the miners’ 
platform has been the concession of a guaranteed minimum 
wage. This was the principal issue in the national mining 
strike of 1912, which ended in the passage of the Coal 
Mines Minimum Wage Act. But that Act did not concede 
the miners’ claim. Although it provided for the fixing 
of a minimum wage in each coalfield, its effect was only 
to safeguard the position of men working underground 
in “‘ abnormal places,” that is, under conditions of hard 
coal-getting, which precluded the earning of the established 
standard rate on piece-work. The minimum wages fixed 
under the Act of 1912 cannot rise above the standard 
rates prevailing in each district—they must by statute be 
fixed in correspondence with those rates. The Minimum 
Wage Act, as it stands, cannot therefore be used to raise 
wages, but only to secure to the exceptionally placed 
underground worker the rates which most of his fellows 
are getting already under the existing conditions. To-day 
the legal minimum cannot be higher than the wage fixed 
under the settlement of 1921. 

The miners desire so to amend the Act of 1912 as to 
make it a real Minimum Wage Act, fixing by law in each 
coalfield a minimum wage equivalent in purchasing power 
to the wage-rates of 1914, and varying with the cost of 
living under a sliding scale like those in force in several 
other industries. This is the purpose of the miners’ Bill, 
which has just been crowded out of Parliament by the 
Government's decision to take all private members’ time 
up to the end of the financial year. It has been reported, 
and then denied, that either facilities will be given for the 
miners’ Bill or the Government will introduce a Bill of 
its own, in April; but the fact appears to be that the 
Government, anxious to avoid the crisis which the Bill 
might cause, is holding its hand and waiting on the march 
of events. The Government would naturally very much 
prefer the miners and the owners to settle their differences 
directly without the need for controversial legislation 
which might bring the Ministry down. 
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It has again and again been stated in the Press that, 
if the question of the minimum wage were out of the way, 
the owners and the miners could readily settle their other 
differences, for the owners are ready to modify the terms 
of 1921 so as to increase the miners’ share in the proceeds 
of the industry. This is probably true; but it is neither 
here nor there, for the minimum wage is the really vital 
jssueinthe dispute. In demanding aliving wage, irrespective 
of the trade fluctuations, the miners are returning to their 
historic policy, and, it seems to us, the right policy. But 
the owners contend, with some show of reason, that the 
miners cannot have it both ways. They cannot share the 

fits without sharing the losses. Adecent minimum wage 
irrespective of the state of the industry is, they hold, 
inconsistent with the profit-sharing basis of the present 

ment. 

On this point, it seems to us, the owners are right. 
Profit-sharing does mean sharing losses as well as gains. 
And that is precisely why, from the workers’ point of view, 
profit-sharing is bad and dangerous. As long as we preserve 
a capitalistic system, it is surely for capital to bear those 
risks of industry which it has borne in the past. The 
worker gets his full share of risk in unemployment and 
under-employment ; it is unreasonable—and definitely 
against public policy—to thrust on him the full fluctuation 
of wages which a system of sharing proceeds implies. 
Wages will fluctuate enough with the state of trade without 
making special provision to cause them to fluctuate more. 
The great need is to make wages more stable, not more 
variable. 

What we suggest, therefore, is that the miners ought to 
get their minimum wage—by agreement or legislation ; 
but that the profit-sharing system instituted in 1921 ought 
to be swept away. We do not know whether the miners 
have refrained from challenging this basic principle of 
the settlement of 1921 because they like it, or because they 
think the owners like it, and they themselves have certainly 
nothing to lose by it if they get the minimum wage for 
which they are asking. Whatever the cause of their 
attitude may be, its effect is to obscure the real issue in 
the present dispute. That issue is between the principle 
of profit-and-loss-sharing, upheld by the coalowners, and 
the principle of the statutory or guaranteed living wage, 
upheld by the miners. In another aspect, the issue is 
between fluctuation and stability in wage rates, and between 
a shifting of risks from Capital to Labour and a main- 
tenance of the distribution of risks which has hitherto 
revailed. But this does not appear on the surface, 

use the miners are prepared for profit-sharing one way. 
They do not mind sharing the gains; but experience has 
rightly made them very shy of sharing losses. 

It is bound to make a great difference to the prospects 
of any Minimum Wage Bill in Parliament how this issue is 
presented. If the Bill is put forward as a complement to 
the profit-sharing system at present in force in the coal- 
fields, there is a strong case against it, and we doubt if it 
can pass. But if the statutory living wage is put forward 

lainly as the alternative to profit-sharing, there is, we 

lieve, an overwhelming case in its favour. We hope 
the miners’ leaders, w 10 seem so far not to appreciate this 
vital difference, will, before a crisis is allowed to develop 
either industrially or in Parliament, definitely make up 
their minds which they want—profit-sharing or a guaranteed 
ving wage. We do not believe they will get both, either 
by legislation or by a strike. 


FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 
IN GERMANY 


BERLIN, March 17th, 1924. 


T is universally believed that the gainers in the 
General Election will be the extreme Right—the 
German Fascists—and the extreme Left—the Com- 

munists—and that the extreme Right will gain more than 
the extreme Left. 


That the Socialist Party will lose 





heavily nobody doubts. The most optimist Socialist 
estimate is a loss of forty per cent.,and estimates outside 
the Socialist Party put the loss higher. In some official 
circles it is feared that the Communists will be seventy to 
eighty strong in the new Reichstag, but I doubt whether 
they will gain so much. A certain number of workmen are 
going over to the Fascists for the same reason that a larger 
number are going to the Communists—namely, that they 
are disgusted with all the parties that have been in the 
Government and with the Socialist Party in particular. 
The Democrats, few as they are already, are likely to be 
still fewer in the new Reichstag. It is probable that the 
Centre and the Volkspartei will remain about the same, 
that the German Nationalists will gain a little and the 
Fascists will gain heavily. The composition of the late 
Reichstag was as follows : 

- Socialists, 173 ; Democrats, 39 ; Communists, 15. Total 
Centre, 68. 

Right: German Nationalists, 67; German People’s Party, 66 ; 
Bavarian People’s Party, 20; Bavarian Peasants’ Party, 4; 
Fascists, 3; Guelphists, 2. Total 162. 

There were also two Independents. 

If democracy existed in Germany and the electors 
could choose their own representatives, the Socialist Party 
would not lose so heavily. In those conditions the so- 
called Left Wing of the party would gain and the so-called 
Right Wing would lose. I say “ so-called ” because these 
designations correspond to no definite political tendencies. 
The “ Right Wing ” is little more than a clique of officials 
and place-hunters whose chief concern is the defence of 
their own vested interests. The “ Left Wing” is the vast 
majority of the party. Yet in the new as in the old Reich- 
stag the Right Wing will preponderate, for the German 
electoral system is a travesty of representative government. 
The electors can vote only for a particular party. They 
have no choice at all between particular individuals. The 
actual members of the Reichstag are chosen, not by the 
electors, but by a bureaucratic clique in each party. The 
candidates are put on the lists in order of merit. If the 
votes obtained by the party are enough to elect one member, 
the first on the list is chosen; if they are enough to elect 
two members, the first two names on the list are elected, 
and so on. Naturally, all the gentlemen who during the 
last five years have led the Socialist Party to defeat and 
disgrace are at the top of the lists. In Berlin the District 
Council of the party drew up a list of candidates almost 
entirely belonging to the Left Wing, whereupon the two 
or three representatives of the Right Wing on the list 
withdrew their names and the Executive annulled the list 
and substituted one in which the two wings were equally 
represented. Such is German democracy. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that many workmen refuse 
to vote for the Socialist list. 

The policy of the Socialist Party in the new Reichstag 
has already b&en defined under the guidance of President 
Ebert and his principal lieutenant, Dr. Hilferding. It is 
the old policy of cuntitten with the Centre and the party 
of Dr. Stresemann. It is possible, however, that the Socialist 
Party will not be large enough to make its inclusion in a 
Government of any use. In that case Dr. Stresemann will 
go to the Right. On the whole the political outlook is 
about as black as it could be. The diminution of the 
present Socialist Party in the Reichstag may not in itself 
be a misfortune. But what is to take the place of the 
Socialist Party ? The Communists, like the other parties, 
have no leaders and Germany needs less State interference 
and control, not more. All the ills from which the country 
is suffering are mainly due to the State. What Germany 
needs just now is more individualism and training in the 
use of personal liberty. Never was there a country where 
a real Liberal Party would have a better chance, but there 
is not the least chance of forming one. The docility of the 
German people becomes in time exasperating. It is difficult 
to keep up one’s sympathy for people who lie down to be 
trodden on and apparently like it. This docility, however, 
gives an immense opportunity to a leader, if one ever turns 
up. There are at least a hundred men in English politics, 
of the second or third rank, any one of whom. were he a 
German, would look like a great statesman and could 
easily get himself accepted as a heaven-sent leader, to 
whatever party he belonged. 
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It does not seem to have occurred to anybody that 
M. Poincaré’s delay in fixing the date of the French General 
Election may have been due to a desire that the German 
election should come first. He can hold the French election 
on any Sunday in May, and he is quite likely to choose the 
last, which would be three weeks after the German election. 
In any case the French election will follow the German at a 
sufficient interval to allow the result of the latter to have 
the desired effect on the French electors. The one hope of 
the Bloc National is a victory of the Right in Germany, 
and it is likely to be satisfied. It will be on the one hand 
to some extent a result of M. Poincaré’s policy, and on the 
other hand a justification of it. The strength of M. Poin- 
caré’s policy lies in the fact that Germany has invariably 
justified it after the event. I am afraid that the German 
electors will follow precedent and walk into M. Poincaré’s 
trap. There should be no illusions about a victory of the 
Right in Germany. It will be another obstacle to the peace 
of Europe. If anybody wants to know what sort of people 
are the Fascists who are likely to gain most in the General 
Election he has only to look up the file of the German 
newspaper of the last few days, and read the reports of the 
Parchim murder trial. All the convicted murderers are 
members of the ‘* German Freedom Party,” and the murder 
was a political one, organised by the party. There is not 
in the history of crime a murder more brutal and more 
revolting in its details. 

I have just been in Bavaria, which resembles a vast 
lunatic asylum. Ludendorff is a popular hero, and a war 
of revenge is regarded as an immediate probability. It is 
generally and firmly believed, of course without any reason, 
that the German Government has large stores of artillery 
and munitions in Holland or elsewhere abroad ready for 
use at a moment’s notice. In the schools hymns of hate are 
daily sung, the boys are being drilled for the coming war, 
and militarism and hatred of foreigners are systematically 

reached. A friend of mine told me that he thought of 
eaving Bavaria because he could not find a school for his 
son free from these objectionable practices. The rest of 
Germany is not nearly so bad as Bavaria—indeed, I have 
not heard of any school propaganda of this kind anywhere 
else—but militarist feeling is increasing. It is not, however, 
a@ spontaneous reaction against French policy. There are 
no spontaneous reactions in Germany. It is artificially 
worked up by the present German Government and the 
German Nationalists, but, of course, it is French policy that 
has enabled them to work it up. I believe that the mass 
of the German people is still unaffected by it—at least to any 
great extent—but the General Election may show that it 
has penetrated more deeply than I suppose. Nevertheless, 
the German people are naturally the least warlike in the 
world—too pacific, in fact—and I am inclined to think that 
the probable success of the Fascists will be due more to 
disgust with the parties that have been in power than to 
anything else. People say, with some reason, that any 
change must be for the better, and it is more or less of a 
toss-up whether they vote Fascist or Communist. Indeed, 
as in Italy, people pass from one to the other with great 
facility. 

There have been several recent examples of the military 
spirit in high quarters. One was the correspondence be- 
tween General von Seeckt and Professor Quidde. The 
General threatened the Professor with a prosecution for 
high treason if he published the correspondence, but the 
correspondence has been published and no prosecution has 
followed. It is interesting, however, to learn that in 
General von Seeckt’s opinion it is treasonable to demand 
an inquiry into the “ Black Reichswehr.” Another example 
of militarist stupidity was Dr. Stresemann’s speech rejecting 
the English proposal in regard to military control. It 
should have been obvious even to Dr. Stresemann that 
French fears, however unjustified, must be appeased if any 
settlement is to be possible, and that the proposal is much 
more advantageous to Germany than the continuance of 
the costly Allied Military Mission of Control. I believe 


that an impartial inquiry would show that Germany is 
effectively disarmed for the purposes of a foreign war, but 
it is all the more stupid to take an attitude that suggests 
the contrary. 

The German Nationalists seem to be as much disappointed 
with the foreign correspondents in Berlin as they are with 


la, 


the British Labour Government. It seems to be held here, 
as in Paris, that the business of a foreign correspondent is 
to be the mouthpiece of the government of the country to 
which he is sent. That is not the view of the forej 

correspondents, with perhaps one or two exceptions. What 
causes particular dismay is that the very correspondents 
hitherto known as “ pro-German ” have the bad taste not 
to admire everything that is done by every German Govern. 
ment, and to insist on giving their readers the facts so far 
as they are able to ascertain them. The attempt to nobble 
or intimidate the foreign press has now become so shameless 
that it is desirable to mention it. The attacks have princi- 
pally concentrated on Mr. del Vayo, the Berlin correspondent 
of the great Buenos Aires paper, La Nacion, who is also the 
President of the Foreign Press Association here. He has 
been violently attacked in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
and other Berlin papers of the Right, and also in German 
papers published in South America, one of which incited 
to his assassination. The latest development is a petition 
from several thousand German inhabitants of South 
America, asking for his expulsion from Germany. Mr, 
del Vayo has said no more than has been said in the New 
STATESMAN or the Manchester Guardian. He is no more an 
enemy of Germany than any of us, but, like the rest of us, 
intends to tell the truth about the people that misgovern 
Germany. Last Saturday morning the Foreign Press 
Association, at a meeting attended by an unusually large 
number of its members, unanimously passed a resolution, 
protesting against the attacks on Mr. del Vayo as an 
attempt to interfere with the liberty of the press, and 
declaring our complete solidarity with him. That is the 
answer of the foreign press in Berlin to the German 
Nationalists. Rosert DE. 


THE DEFECTS OF THE LEAGUE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


VERYONE who follows the actual work of the League 
E of Nations finds in it, in certain respects at least, 
hope for the progress of humanity. Reports of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Council last week indicate 
that it was one of the most fruitful yet held. The settle- 
ment of the Memel problem, after four years’ negative 
effort of the Ambassadors’ Conference, was a triumph for 
the League. So also was the settlement of the quarrel 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland over Jaworzina, another 
case in which the Ambassadors had failed. Thus the 
Council disposes of all frontier troubles upon which its 
arbitration has been invited. 

In all spheres concerned with social and humanitarian 
questions, with health organisation, charitable relief, 
technical matters and international regulations the Council, 
which is the Executive of the League, works well and 
smoothly. Numerous Commissions and Committees put 
in a vast amount of useful labour in investigating a variety 
of problems and in reporting upon them. Every month 
sees the activities of the League in these directions extended, 
and it is gratifying to notice the increasing participation 
of America in non-contentious questions by the support 
of leading public men, organisations, and the semi-official 
and even official co-operation of Departments of the 
American Government. Financial reconstruction is not 
such an easy business, but as the help without which there 
can be no reconstruction comes from a few nations, the 
majority, being non-contributors, do not place insuperable 
difficulties in the way. 

It is when we inquire how the League deals with adminis- 
tration, political questions, or the reduction of armaments, 
that the idealist is disillusioned. Noble ideals disappear; 
we are back in a world of balances and bargaining, of 
secret diplomacy and intrigue. An exceptional problem 
was before the last Council—the interpretation of the Cove- 
nant and other points of international law arising out of the 
Corfu incident—and a distinguished Commission of Jurists 
solved it in a way which will not prevent Italy, or any other 
power, taking the same aggressive action on another 
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gccasion. It is a strange thing that England, without 
whose aid the League would not be a reality—and it has 
been uphill work, as Mr. Lloyd George, one of its foster 

mts, neglected the infant—should not have more 
influence in the inner Councils of this latent world power. 
And it is a still greater anomaly that France, which never 
believed in the League, should exercise an almost prepon- 
derant voice in its Councils and reap most advantage from 
its action—as in the Saar and then in Upper Silesia, and 
now again in the Saar. 

The composition of the Council and its methods of work, 
and the cleverness of French diplomatists and of the French 
permanent officials in the Secretariat, enable France to 
use the League when its interests, or those of its allies, are 
affected. England has suffered by frequent changes in its 
representatives on the Council and by lack of a vigorous League 
policy. France, on the other hand, has been represented 
almost continuously by M. Hanotaux—a life-long diploma- 
tist. M. Quinones De Leon, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, 
has also been at every Council meeting. M. Hymans, for 
Belgium, has missed few. On political and administrative 
questions it is not difficult for France to secure a majority 
if her interests or those of any of her allies are involved. 
On the Council, besides the French representative, there are 
three Ambassadors resident in Paris: another member is 
a Minister in Brussels, and it is not usual for Ambassadors 
to oppose the Governments to which they are attached. 
Belgium generally sees eye to eye with France. Dr. Benes, 
the Czech Foreign Minister, may be a sincere friend of the 
League, but he is closely allied with France and must 
regard French interests as synonymous with his own. 
The British system has been to send a Cabinet Minister, 
which is sound policy in itself, but it involves his being 
changed whenever a new Government, with a new policy, 
comes into office in London. The presence of Ambassadors 
on the Executive body of the League is a handicap, as they 
are not free to express opinions on policy and are practically 
obliged to pursue the line of least resistance. The British 
system is preferable, but as it is one-sided it places our 
representative, unless he is a strong man backed by a strong 
Government, at a disadvantage. Lord Parmoor, as may 
be imagined, is no match for M. Hanotaux. This wily 
Frenchman is an expert at private negotiations, and 
nearly always gets his way on questions affecting French 
interests. That is the only thing that he cares about. 
He did not want the League; he does not believe in 
it; but since it exists it must be used to advance French 
policy. And used it is to that end, very craftily and very 
successfully. 

The administration of the Saar will serve as an illustration. 
The French policy of penetration in the Saar territory has 
failed ; but France will not recognise her failure and adopt 
more conciliatory methods. Therefore, from her point of 
view it is essential that a genuine representative of the Saar 
people, one who enjoys their confidence and whose sole 
concern would be their welfare—as promised by the consti- 
tution—should be kept off the Governing Commission. 
He would oppose French interests, he would not play the 
game, he would know too much. Therefore, when a new 
commissioner has to be elected a man more acceptable to 
the Commission than to the population should be chosen. 
A usually well-informed correspondent states that Lord 
Cecil, desiring a “‘ man of some force and independence,” 
Suggested to M. Hanotaux last December the name of 
Herr Kossmann, who had been appointed President of the 
local Advisory Council against the wishes of the members. 
M. Hanotaux must have welcomed the proposal. That 
Lord Cecil should have made it is surprising. A delegation 
from the Saar attended the Paris Council meeting to oppose 
Kossmann’s election. No public man, party, or organisa- 
tion in the Saar recommended him. Kossmann is an 
official in the administration under Herr Land, the outgoing 
Commissioner. But the private arrangement entered into 


by two members of the Council in December was consum- 


mated in March. Why should two members be able to fix 
up an appointment for which the League is responsible ? 

Unfortunately, appointments are generally arranged in 
this way, as the result of deals and bargaining. It was 
arranged, for example, between M. Hanotaux and the 
Italian representative that if Italy would support France in 
getting the man she wanted on the Saar Commission, 
France will reciprocate presently by supporting Italian 
claims to the chairmanship of the Danube Commission. 
Sectional or national interests are the first consideration of 
most of the members. Moreover, appointments to 
Commissions have been settled beforehand by private 
arrangements made in secret session. There is no real 
competition. The claims of rival candidates are not 
considered. The only remedy for this lobbying and bar- 
gaining is to make appointments in public session. The 
rule of procedure is that policy should be discussed in public, 
and all personal matters discussed in private. But appoint- 
ments on Commissions frequently determine policy. The 
policy to be pursued in the administration of the Saar 
Valley, for instance, has been settled by the composition 
of the Commission, and the members were chosen with that 
object. But the Council discusses many other questions in 
secret. That is perhaps one reason why so little attention 
is paid in the press to the proceedings of what is or should be 
the Parliament of the world. 

The League, before it can realise the hopes of democracy, 
will have to be enlarged and the Council strengthened. 
Mr. Branting, the sturdy democrat from Sweden, is the only 
member of the Council who has consistently upheld the high 
ideals of the League. He finds himself, as a rule, in a 
minority on contentious questions. When, during a 
discussion on the replacement of the French soldiers by 
gendarmerie in the Saar as provided by the Treaty, he said 
that it was impossible for members to ascertain the facts 
without local information, and suggested that delegates 
from the inhabitants should be heard, no one backed him 
up—not even Lord Parmoor. So M. Hanotaux got his way 
once more about the French garrison. The Saar delegates 
were ready to raise the necessary taxation to meet the cost 
of 500 extra native gendarmes, so as to remove the financial 
excuse which the French had advanced for continuing the 
military régime contrary to the provisions of the Treaty— 
which sometimes it seems is “ sacred,” sometimes not. 
Advantage, however, was not taken of the offer. Lord 
Parmoor simply proposed a resolution postponing a decision, 
and thus allowing France to remain in military occupation 
of the territory—a plan which was readily accepted by 
M. Hanotaux. 

The most important question of disarmament was hardly 
touched upon at the last meeting. There is a Permanent 
Commission and a Temporary Mixed Commission studying 
the problem. The former consists solely of military and 
naval experts, who represent the policies of the fighting 
departments rather than of their Governments, and are 
professionally opposed to reduction. The Mixed Commis- 
sion contains a civilian element and was appointed for the 
reason that the reduction of armaments depends on policy 
and governments are responsible for policy. Anticipating 
that some action would be taken at Geneva, representatives 
of the two Commissions—which are in rivalry—were present, 
and the spokesmen for each were mainly concerned to show 
cause why the other should be abolished. Some members 
of the Council think that both should be abolished and more 
effective machinery set up, and that probably would be the 
best plan. The situation will have developed by the June 
meeting of the Council. At this next meeting advantage 
should be taken of the prestige which the Labour Govern- 
ment has acquired on the Continent. Lord Parmoor did 
not make the best use of the power behind him. We want 
another Branting. If there were two such forceful men, 
having no other object than to live up to the realities and 
ideals for which the League exists, and one of them had 
behind him the prestige and power of Great Britain, they 
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would be able to break through the network of secret 
intrigue and would inevitably exercise a dominating influ- 
ence on the Council’s proceedings. It may be that Mr. 
MacDonald, in pursuit of his present policy of placating 
French opinion, did not wish to take any step that would 
lead to friction at this juncture, and instructed Lord Par- 
moor accordingly. If, however, he intends to fulfil his 
declared purpose of making the League of Nations the 
corner stone of his foreign policy, he will certainly have to 
give very serious attention, both to the problem of the 
present machinery and procedure of the League, and to the 
question of securing for Great Britain able and vigorous 
representation on the Council. 


THIS BODY 


’ l NHERE are occasional items of news in the papers that 
pull us up and tempt us to examine our attitude 
in regard to some question as if for the first time. 

One item of the kind was the announcement in the Sunday 
papers that probate had been granted of the will of Edward 
Martyn, cousin of Mr. George Moore and Irish revivalist, 
in accordance with which his dead body was to be given 
to a medical school for dissection and the remains were 
afterwards to be buried, like other dissecting-room corpses, 
in a pauper’s grave. Who, on reading this, could fail to 
turn round and ask himself whether he could endure the 
prospect of his body’s being subjected, though past sense, 
to the knives of medical students? There are very few 
people, indeed, who could be entirely indifferent on such 
a matter. If a man is careless of the fate of his body 
after death, as Socrates was, it is thought a sufficiently 
remarkable fact to be preserved in his biography. Chris- 
tians ought, perhaps, of all people to have been most 
able to achieve this happy carelessness. But even the 
belief in the immortality of the soul has seldom persuaded 
human beings that a dead body is as worthless as the husk 
of a seed that has burst out of darkness into a flower. 
In the result Christians have for centuries paid honour to 
dead bodies as though they were more noble than the 
living, and many a poor man has never had the hats of 
passers-by raised to him till he has driven through the 
streets as a corpse. I do not know how far modern Chris- 
tians believe that after long ages at the sound of a trumpet 
the body that has been the prey of worms and of dusty 
time will actually rise out of the earth, reeomposed into the 
likeness of a living man. Probably there are few who 
would now confess to any certainty about the matter. 
But many good men in the past have believed that the dead 
body, far from being a worthless garment that the soul 
had cast off for ever, was the very garment that the soul 
would resume on its exaltation into Paradise. Even those 
Christians who despised the body alive glorified it in death, 
and a saint’s body that had been left starved and unclean 
during life as beneath contempt was revered after death as 
something with a divine power to perform miracles. This 
may seem, and is, paradoxical, but the awe of the living 
in presence of a dead body is natural to thoughtful men. 
Certain savages, we are told, pay honour to the bodies of 
the dead only because they fear that, if they do not, the 
spirits of the dead will haunt them. But the civilised 
man, who has no such terrors, is as reverend because, 
perhaps, he sees in the dead body a sign and wonder that 
changes the aspect of the world for him and brings him 
to the very door of the mystery of his own life. 


Whatever be the reason, the world has not yet out- 
grown the feeling that the dead must be honoured and 
not treated as refuse. The outcry against the supposed 
German “ corpse-factory,” in which dead soldiers were 
believed to be turned into useful oils or chemicals for the 
munition factories, was something more than an expression 
of propagandist hypocrisy. It was absurd to believe 





that the Germans, being human beings, would do such a 
thing; but it was natural to believe that, if they did, 
they would themselves be so much the less human 
beings. And yet, if it is right to use a dead man’s body 
for purposes of medicine, there is no logical reason why it 
should be a crime to use a dead man’s body for purposes 
of war. It is arguable, indeed, that the needs of war are 
the more urgent of the two, and that therefore the “ corpse. 
factory ” should be less horrifying to us than the dissecting. 
room. As a matter of fact, the dissecting-room would 
horrify us a great deal more if it were not that we have 
nationalised (or municipalised) the bodies of friendless 
paupers. When anatomists sent their scouts into the grave- 
yards to dig up the dead who had died solvent, the friends of 
the dead leagued themselves together and guarded the body 
by night till it had rotted in the earth. How many of us 
in our childhood grew up amid a thousand-and-one tales 
of body-snatchers! What devils they and the kidnappers 
seemed! How thrilling to hear their adventures! We 
might laugh at them, as at the crimes of Bluebeard, but 
we laughed uneasily. Yet in another thousand years men 
may be looking back on the body-snatchers and kidnappers 
as among the saints of science, and Burke and Hare may 
be honoured as martyrs. I do not think so, but it is 
possible at least that science progressed as a result of their 
crimes. There is certainly as much to be said in reason 
for allowing the dissecting-room to choose its bodies 
casually from the graveyards as for giving it the right to 
use its lancets on the unclaimed bodies of paupers. But, 
as most of us hope that neither we nor our friends will end 
even in these costly days in the workhouse, we are content 
with the present compromise, and we scarcely ask ourselves 
how the dissecting-rooms are to be supplied when poverty 
has been abolished. No doubt there will always be enough 
men and women with such a religious devotion to science 
that they will volunteer for the dissecting-room in their 
wills. But our first instinct, if volunteers were called 
for, would be to shrink as if from a_ considerable 
sacrifice. 

I for one should find it difficult to bequeath my body 
into the reckless hands of medical students. I do not 
know why, except that I cannot help somehow or other 
identifying my body with myself. Socrates was philosopher 
enough to see his dead body as a shell and to say to him- 
self: ‘ That is not I.” Most of us, however, in the same 
circumstances, though we might admit in our reason 
that our bodies were not we. would continue to think of 
them as ourselves in our imaginations. Whatever our 
essence, it is through the body that we have visited the 
earth, and we cannot dissociate from it any of the experi- 
ences that have made life so well worth living that we wish 
to go on with it. Our body was at least our inseparable 
partner, whether we went to church or to the tavern, 
whether we found our happiness in the sunny middle of 
the earth or by a coal fire at home, whether we played in 
the nursery or were lords of the football field, or fell in 
love or were rewarded with the great public prizes of the 
world. There has not been a single experience of our lives 
that would have been possible, without hands, feet, heart, 
lungs, brain, mouth, eyes and ears. It is no wonder that 
St. Francis, on his death-bed, apologised to his body for 
having used it so ill, for without it there would have been 
no St. Francis, and the birds would have gone without 
their only sermon. How, then, can we be indifferent to 
such an associate? If a church made from the stones 
of the hills becomes sacred through associations, so that 
men, on entering it, take off their hats out of reverence for 
the temple of God, how much less surprising is it that a man 
should be concerned for the fate of a body made of flesh and 
bones even when it is dead! Many men even leave instruc 
tions that honours shall be paid to their dead bodies such 
as they never demanded during life, like the Ulster Unionist 
who asked that his body should be wrapped in a Union 
Jack and taken out and buried in Britannia’s sea. Others 
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have died the more easily because they knew that their 
remains (as the phrase goes) would be buried in some 

rticular place—on the top of a hill orina cemetery with its 
ghostly headstones visible from sea in the evening, or under 
the trees by an old church in a half-deserted village. I 
myself should feel melancholy if I thought I was to be 
buried in the Sahara or even in one of the colonies, and for 
a long time I should have felt a sharp pang if it had been 
foretold that I should be buried anywhere except in my own 
country, and I was rather particular even as to the exact 
spotin that. Idonot know if I care so much as I once did. 
I fancy I have a growing objection to being buried anywhere 
at all. Nor do I take to the prospect of being burned. So 
long as one thinks of one’s body as a living thing, one can 
hardly imagine an end to it that does not seem almost as 
horrible as the dissecting-table. To be perpetuated as a 
mummy—who would care for that ? Better to be cleansed 
swiftly by the earth into a skeleton in a Christian grave. 
When I had just left school and thought I was a pantheist, 
I used to take a sentimental pleasure. as other boys have 
done, in the prospect that flowers would spring from my 
grave. I even liked the thought that I should help to ferti- 
lise the earth for those flowers. I cannot comfort myself 
so easily now, though I should be the happier if I thought the 
gardener would occasionally pay some small attention tomy 
grave. But I have really no taste for the underworld at 
all, and, if it were possible, I do not think I should ever visit 
it, but should continue on the floor of this excellent earth as 
long as the Wandering Jew. It is said that in the end men 
grow tired of the body, and are glad enough to leave it. 
Those who do, I fancy, are bolder spirits than I. I am 
naturally a stay-at-home, and the only home in which I have 
lived all my life is my body. Born under Saturn, I have 
nevertheless been happy enough in it never to wish to change 
it fora better. If I have wished to be a better man, I have 
still wished for the new spirit to inhabit the same body, for, 
though it is a body that no man could be proud of, not 
being built in any of the noble styles of architecture, I am 
used to it and am bound to it by all manner of sympathies. 
Not that I have looked after it as well as I might have done. 
I have allowed it to sink into dilapidation and disrepair, so 
that it already resembles more than it should a piece of 
antiquity. But even the crooked man with the crooked cat 
probably lived happily enough in his crooked little house, 
and would not have left it without compulsion. Hence, 
though I cannot share their faith, I should not be sorry to 
think that those Christians were right who believe that on 
the last day the body will be whisked through the air to 
become the house of the soul again in a better world. I do 
not defend myself or pretend that this is a desirable attitude. 
I admire Socrates, indeed, and all those who have despised 
the body as a broken pot or as withered grass, but I cannot 
help recognising the fact that I am not of their company. 
On the other hand, I cannot go so far as those people who 
shrink from the grave all the more because they cannot 
endure the thought of the rain beating down upon them by 
night and chilling their senseless bones. I read somewhere 
lately that, when the woman he loved died, Abraham 
Lincoln was driven almost mad during a storm by the feeling 
that the wind was howling and the rain falling on her grave. 
Others have told me that they share this feeling, and I know 
@ man who said that he would hate to be buried in a certain 
graveyard because it was “‘ very damp.” But then he was 
subject to rheumatism. His objection was as valid, how- 
ever, as is the objection of most of us to lie, misshapen and 
skinny, under the eyes of a professor on the dissecting-table. 
We impute to our dead bodies many of the senses and shames 
of the living, and we shudder without reason at the thought 
of things occurring to them that could injure us only while 
we are alive. Thus do we give ourselves an extension of 
life in our fancies. It seems as though we must be much 
Surer that life is worth living than that death is worth dying. 
But, even on that matter, we may hope for the best. 


Y. Y¥. 


MOTHERCRAFT AND MEN 


HE male reader, perchance, already feels himself 
menaced by the ignominy of an invitation to 
lower his mind from the Olympian heights which 

are its natural home and to contemplate a theme which 
should more properly be confined within the limits of 
mothers’ meetings. It would, however, be well for both 
sexes of the present generation, and immeasurably better 
for the next generation if men felt more at home at home. 
Science, which is mostly a male product, is needed in and 
for the home; the greatest achievement of modern hygiene 
by far has flowed from the attention recently paid by men, 
with their science, to the shameful fact that, whilst adult 
mortality steadily and rapidly declined, infant mortality 
was as high at the beginning of this century—despite the 
great fall in the birth-rate—as sixty years earlier. To-day 
the figure has been reduced by one-half, and this saving 
of scores of thousands of lives is supplemented by an 
immense reduction in disease and defect amongst a far 
larger number still. 


But the bird needs no science, nor the cat, a mammal 
like ourselves. Is the human mother, then, inferior to 
these subhuman mothers in devotion or in the necessary 
attributes, whatever their name, which must supplement 
devotion? For nearly twenty years I have been reiterating 
the answer to this question. The human mother, at her 
best, is facile princeps, but because she is human her 
forte is not instinct but intelligence. The insect, avian, 
or feline mother has instinct in various forms and degrees. 
The cat never gives her kitten “the same as we ‘as our- 
selves,” but her own breast. Within the limits set by a 
certain range of environment to which they are evolutionally 
adapted, subhuman mothers “know” all they need to 
know—which is well, for they can scarcely learn. To learn 
is to be intelligent. The human mother is that; but 
intelligence, whilst it can learn everything, has everything 
to learn. That is why the subhuman mother—and father, 
of course—relying upon fixed, well adapted, ready made 
instinct, seems superior to ourselves, who make the most 
deplorable mistakes from the moment we begin to try to 
wash the baby—a mistake in itself, for the baby’s oily 
covering at birth is its best protection whilst it lasts— 
until, as so often happens, it closes its eyes in the death 
which our so-called medicines have hastened. 


Not merely does infancy—and with it expectant and 
nursing motherhood—require study, but the study required 
is of the most complex and arduous order. The demi-god, 
descended from the contemplation of the cosmic and 
sempiternal themes which habitually engage him, will 
find that the puling infant propounds questions which are, 
on further contemplation, more recondite, profound, 
unanswerable than those of the stellar universe—or how 
to break the bank at Monte Carlo. The infant is alive— 
we are faced in it with the God of Gods, which we call 
Life ; it embodies the highest form of life that has ever 
existed, at least on our planet, for it is human; and it 
exemplifies human life at its most complex, mysterious 
and momentous, for it will grow and develop and may 
become a Marcus Aurelius or a Commodus, a Bach or 
what George Meredith calls “that remarkable composer, 
the British ballad-monger.” “When I look upon a 
child,” said Pasteur, than whom a greater man of science 
never lived, “I love him for what he is, and I revere him 
for what he may become.” Pasteur at one pole, with 
that verdict; and at the other, the man in the street or 
gutter, or club or pub, to whom a baby is a brat and it 
is nothing more. Let me only add that whilst any infant 
is a microcosm in which all the phenomena of Life are 
incorporate at their highest, it is also of incalculable 
importance as an agent which evokes in adults the noblest 
emotions and their corresponding deeds. On that I say 
no more than to remind the reader of what I think to 
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be the finest short story ever written, Bret Harte’s The 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Recent Governments in this country, now defunct, 
varied mere ineptitude with infamy when they starved 
health and education, so that young life could not thrive, 
and called the process thrift—or, in their appropriately 
illiterate jargon, “ anti-waste.” That day is done. We 
propose to return to fundamentals and true economy— 
the law of the house, of which mothercraft is the quin- 
essential part. 

Very timeously, therefore, appears a new edition of a 

tried and trusty work, which has already saved vast 
numbers of mothers and infants’ lives and which has yet 
only just begun its beneficent career. Quite exceptionally 
and apart from anything else of the kind in any language— 
including even the best American literature on the subject 
and even the books of Dr. Truby King of New Zealand 
—I commend this little encyclopedia, wherein the ripest 
science of to-day is comprehended by some twenty-five 
leading authorities, men and women, for the hygiene of 
mothers and infants wherever it is read.* No one living 
author could possibly have dealt thus with this immense 
subject. ‘“ Of all animals the most difficult to manage is 
a child,” as Dr. G. F. Still, in his preface, quotes Plato as 
saying. To-day, for our study, we need to consider 
heredity, racial poisoning, embryology, pregnancy, obste- 
trics, breast feeding, artificial feeding, vitamins, sunlight, 
weaning, dairying, clothing, eyes, ears, teeth, syphilis, 
rickets, normal and morbid psychology, dermatology, 
tuberculosis, the existing laws of man in their bearing on 
the laws of Nature—and so on almost ad infinitum. All 
these and many more subjects are here dealt with by 
experts primarily for the intelligent laity—though there 
is not a book on earth which more urgently needs study 
by the medical profession, students for which are still 
required to memorise, for instance, the doses of scores of 
drugs which not even a madman would now prescribe, 
though they are not even expected to know one end of a 
baby from the other, except possibly at the moment of 
birth. (Possibly, I say, for the shamefully maintained 
number of deaths of mothers in child-birth makes me 
doubt even so much.) Meanwhile the attention of the 
General Medical Council seems to be pitifully devoted to 
making impossible or personally dangerous the education 
of the public by practising members of the profession, 
instead of devoting itself to the most important duty now 
before it, which is the fundamental reconstruction of the 
medical currieulum in accordance with the master words 
of our century—prevention and construction in place of 
the palliations and mutilations which were called medicine 
and surgery in that decade of the nineteenth century, in 
which the General Medical Council was created. 

In the present instance, as in many others, the education 
of the intelligent public is preceding that of the medical 
profession as a whole and is actually leading to that desirable 
end. The readers of Mothercraft, who will soon include 
many tens of thousands of parents, health visitors, children’s 
nurses, and the increasing numbers of the laity who devote 
themselves to the work of maternity and child welfare, 
will in due course require that medical practitioners shall 
know at least something of what they know themselves. 
The knowledge herein eontained is strictly scientific, but 
the language is English and intelligible to readers of that 
tongue; the respective authors are for the most part 
experienced teachers, who know their task; a real index, 
which must have cost immense labour, is provided in such 
a form that one can instantly find anything ; and the whole 
is edited and published by the organisation which began 
the work of saving infancy in this country in 1906. The 
League publishes and distributes the book itself; no 
writer receives a farthing for his work; and thus it can 





* Mothercraft. 
Maternity and Child Welfare, 117 Piccadilly, W. 


Published by the National League for Health, 
(Fourth edition, 


revised and enlarged, 1924. Price 4s. 6d., post free.) 


provide the nation with an encyclopedia at the price of g 
primer and make a substantial profit on every copy sold for 
the benefit of its funds and the general work for infancy, 
If I have not failed in what should be an easy task the 
whole edition should forthwith be bought by the readers 
of this journal, for themselves, or for the public and volun. 
tary health services, with the double advantage of distrj. 
buting new knowledge whilst it is new, and of enabling a 
new edition to be prepared for next year, embodying the 
knowledge, yet unborn, which is daily being gained as 
more and more workers come to discover the richness and 
fascination of the proper study of mankind, which is 
man, not least in the making. Lens, 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 


T is good to hear that the relationship of France and 
England is so much improved, that Paris feels that 
the new Government means well by her, and that 

Mr. MacDonald is as popular a figure there as he is else- 
where. One reason for this personal favour is, I am 
assured, the Prime Minister’s excellent style in letter. 
writing. France is a literary country as we, with our 
innumerable virtues, are not, and a graceful turn given to 
a phrase in the most beautiful language in the world rarely 
fails to strike a responsive chord among the people who 
speak it. Is it ill-advised to drop a word of caution? 
There are serious issues between us and France. They 
were raised by Mr. MacDonald in a friendly but an extremely 
frank way in the second of the Prime Minister’s letters to 
M. Poincaré, and no answer was given to any one of them, 
Such despatches as have passed between the two countries 
relate only to matters of detail in the Palatinate. The 
graver issues will inevitably arise in the debate which will 
follow the reports of the Expert Committees. The 
undisputed points have been settled. The contentious ones 
remain, and I hear no good account of their discussion. 
It may be assumed that the vital question of the 
restoration of the German administration of the Ruhr and 
the Palatinate, in economic, civil, and finally police affairs, 
is one of them. It is said that M. Poincaré is in strong 
opposition to any measure of general recall. So long as 
France can pick and choose between this official and that 
and retains her general veto, and so long, above ali, as 
soldiers of the type of General de Metz remain in authority, 
the occupation can bring no peace, Germany can hope for 
no recovery, and France for no reparations. I believe 
that there is a powerful body of opinion among French 
politicians who matter that the occupation is a thoroughly 
bad speculation, that it should be closed, and that the grand 
aim should be a good and clear settlement with England. 
But those who know Poincaré best are the least hopeful 
that he has any such policy in view. His policy is to win 
the French elections. After them he will talk, but whether 
his dialect will then be Mr. MacDonald’s is a very different 


question. 
* + . 


Again, Paris has been a little impulsive over the recovery 
of the franc. There is no doubt that an English contribu- 
tion, not a very large, but a substantial, one, was made to 
that object. But it is not the case that the Treasury and 
the Bank of England were called to the rescue. There was 
noneed. The recourse to Messrs. Lazard was obviously due to 
their position as international bankers with connections In 
Paris, and the response was adequate (about four millions). 
But as the guarantee was in French gold, it is clear that 
France has merely mortgaged a proportion of her reserves 
to meet one particular emergency, and that as the causes 
which produced it still exist, and cannot be removed without 
vital changes in French policy and finance, it follows 
that France will have fewer reserves with which to meet 
a second crisis, whenever it may occur. That implies that 
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France must save herself, and that no Power, however 

friendly, can perform that office for her, or do more than 

give her a breathing-space. 
. ™ * 

I see the newspapers are rating the Prince of Wales over 
his reckless riding, but what would these lecturers have ? 
Bagehot, in a famous passage of his book on the Constitu- 
tion, put his finger on the trouble. Our princes, who, as 
far as the human average goes, are usually people of no 
special ability, are expected, and almost commanded, to 
live a life of pleasure from the cradle to the grave. Not 
being asked to study, or to make acquaintance with affairs, 
but on the contrary being required to act as leaders of 
“society,” they naturally do as society does. If they 
are physically adventurous, as the Prince is, they take to 
the sporting life, which is more agreeable and more passion- 
ately pursued in England than in any country in the world. 
Their “ duties,”’ so-called, are hideously boring, and I can 
understand a young man of spirit, like the Prince, feeling his 
gorge rise over them. A risky jump over a stiff fence is 
worth twenty after-dinner speeches delivered to snobbish 
fogies on subjects of which the Prince knows or cares nothing. 
If we want our princes to work, as was the custom of the 
Prince Consort (a German, coming from a country where 
even princes work !), we must give them something serious 
to do, and stop young and old women of both sexes from 
fawning over and spoiling them. But it does not happen 
that the Constitution wants them to do anything in par- 
ticular. So “ point-to-point ” racing presents itself as a 
healthy alternative to laying foundation-stones, and 
delivering platitudes (composed by your secretary) about 


homes for reduced aldermen. 
* * * 


Mr. Snowden has, by all the precedents, so far as I 
know them, done very well by the Army Estimates. He 
came into office at a time when his predecessor had already 
fixed them at a total of £52,000000. By a brief but 
vigorous handling he has reduced them to a little over 
£45 000,000. But this is only a beginning. A new face 
cannot be put upon the cost of the War Services till a 
Chancellor has had time to set up a detailed analysis of 
each Estimate. By next year, if the Government lasts 
as long, this work will be done, and the charges for 1925 
should show a further and a substantial diminution. The 
problem of the normal waste of these services, coupled 
with a special allowance for war extravagance, has never 
been seriously handled, and if there is anything to choose 
between the two services, the Navy Estimates ought to 
be the more reduced of the two. The Admiralty has 
been the spoiled child of our Governments. Its war 
wisdom has long been an article of faith with the whole 
nation, and its administrative genius has also been a pious 
assumption. These beliefs, with others, have now to be 
tested; and that is why Mr. Snowden’s Chancellorship, 
if it continues, should prove to be the most interesting 
event at the Treasury since Gladstone’s appearance there. 

* * * 

There is much commiseration with M. Venezelos on his 
departure from Greece. In some respects he expiates the 
sins of others, but neither can he be held guiltless. It is 
not merely the Republican question which agitates Greece, 
or has made the deepest wound in her unity. It is the 
judicial murder of Gounaris and the Generals. That 
ominous deed which Venezelos, though he did not promote 
it, failed to restrain, has never been forgotten or forgiven. 
Gounaris’s worst fault was compliance with a policy he 
never believed in, but he was generally beloved, and his 
gentle personality and honourable record in public life 
merited a different fate from that which ruthless men dealt 
out to him. A still greater shock was administered to 
the almost bloodless tradition of Greek politics. They 
have often been embittered enough. But till this bar- 
barous act brought the stain of blood upon them, the 
political figures in Athens, on this side or that, dwelt to- 





gether in private life in a measure of good fellowship 
This comity has now been destroyed. Blood calls for 
blood, and the unhappy country is now an almost helpless 
victim of the spirit of the vendetta. 

* * * 

I found a good deal of lively reading in the new volume 
of Greville-Reeve Letters which has just seen the light.* 
The two men make an ideal pair of correspondents. They 
seem to have loved each other all their lives, in spite of 
their touch of “ grumpiness” (or perhaps because of it) 
and of their long association together in the Privy Council. 
And as correspondents one complements the other. Greville 
was a little of a fribble; Reeve had more than a touch of 
pomposity. But the one defect qualifies the other, and 
their work together in amateur diplomacy was mostly, 
though not invariably, harmonious. Both wanted to keep 
the peace with France—the France of Guizot and Thiers— 
and were more or less anti-Palmerston, Reeve usually 
an embittered antagonist, and Greville with a strong touch 
of admiration and understanding of that formidable man. 
And both at times came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to be done with the Paris politicians, or at least 
with the Paris Press, and that war between the two countries 
was “inevitable.” The war never came, for the French 
dread of Palmerston, who never seemed to care whether 
it happened or no, averted it. The second attraction 
of the correspondence is the illustration it gives of 
how entirely aristocratic was the government of England 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Greville’s world 
lay between Bowood and Broadlands, with intervals at 
Epsom and Newmarket, and with Brooks’ as a London 
centre. And both gentlemen regarded the capture of the 
Times for the particular policy in which they were interested 
as the main object of their existence. If the Times was 
right, England was right; if it went wrong (as it usually 
did), all was lamentation and woe. For the rest, nobody 
but Dukes and such things mattered. Cobden was a 
“calico printer” with bad diplomatic manners. Towards 
the end, indeed, when, as over the French Treaty, Cobden 
showed that he could beat the old diplomacy hollow, 
Greville’s note changed a little. But reading these lively 
pages, one images an England not sixty or seventy years 
apart from the country in which we live, but six or seven 
hundred. 

* * - 

I am much interested in the suggestion that a statue 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, by a famous Swedish sculptor, 
is to be set up in London, the subject to be a celebration 
of Swedenborg’s mystical meeting with Virgil—one great 
spiritual explorer with another. Swedenborg’s association 
with London was an important part of his life; more 
important still is his profound influence on English litera- 
ture. Who says Blake says Swedenborg; one had almost 
said that between these two poet-philosophers most of the 
greatest thoughts on life and religion had been spoken. 
But that does not close the relationship. Bailey’s Pest 8, 
an over-loaded and now an almost forgotten work, but 
still a fine poem, is largely Swedenborgian ; his influence 
on the Brownings is very perceptible; and Le Fanu’s 
Uncle Silas, one of the most wonderful novels in the 
language, is a close derivation from his thinking. Yet our 
modern shallowness passes by and over the deep shaft 
that the Arcania Celestia sent down into the mysteries of 
divine and human nature. Perhaps our preachers, being, 
as it seems, a little gravelled for want of matter, might 
do worse than look him up. 

* - * 

Westminster is much as I expected. The Churchill 
candidature was an exciting “ stunt,”’ to which the Liberal 
Press made a large contribution, but intellectually it never 
caught on. Churchill might have given some brilliant 
illustrations of his peculiar political philosophy. But his 
speeches lacked ideas and freshness, and the rally to him 
was purely sensational. WAYFARER, 

* The Letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve, 1836-1865. 
(Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 
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THE POPLAR DEBATE 


To the Editor of Taz New SrarTesMan. 

Sir,—I have noticed the correspondence in your columns 
with Mr. Charles F. G. Masterman and Mr. E. D. Simon to the 
effect that it was only Mr. Asquith’s intervention that made the 
Prime Minister make a declaration of what he did or did not 
mean on the subject of Poplar. So determined was Mr. Simon 
on this point that in the course of his letter of March 10th these 
three phrases occur : 

the effect . . . (after the Liberal protest) of the Prime Minister’s 
statement. 

It was only in response to this protest (Mr. Asquith’s) that the 
Prime Minister clearly disavowed sympathy with Poplarism. 
The Prime Minister, under Liberal pressure,” etc., etc. 

By way of proving how unnecessary was Mr. Asquith’s action 
in the matter, I would like to draw the attention of your readers 
to the fact that, in the course of the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the House of Commons on February 14th (12 days before the 
debate caused by the Liberal Party manceuvring took place) 
he made the following remarks: 

The whole point at issue is this. It is not a question of extrava- 
gance versus economy. It is not a question of breaking the law 
versus keeping the law. . . . The question is this; Was the Order 
known as the Mond Order effective or ineffective . . .? So far as 
the reform of the Poor Law is concerned, we have been committed 
to that for a long time, and the Government will do its best to 
remove that from its programme and put it on the Statute Book. 
From this it is perfectly clear that by rescinding the Mond 

Order the Government had no intention of condoning any 
illegalities or improprieties in the administration of the Poplar 
Board of Guardians, but was solely concerned with the annul- 
ment of a Departmental Order that could not be put into 
operation and that, whilst it was in existence, tended to bring 
the Department into contempt. It was because the Prime 
Minister saw that Mr. Asquith was raising an absolutely false 
point that he made the following remark in the same speech : 

I would warn the House to be very careful about this matter 
lest it should get itself into a very bad mare’s nest. . . . 

—Yours, etc., Rose ROSENBERG. 

10 Downing Street, S.W. 1. 

March 19th. 


THE FASCIST SAVIOUR 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have never had the occasion before of reading your 
paper, and therefore do not know its political colour, which, of 
course, may lead you to sympathise with Professor G. Salvadori’s 
evident tendency for the return of Italy to the past, between 
1918 and the following years, until the last great provocation 
in August, 1922, during which epoch heroic men were murdered 
and tortured in their great effort to wrench their country out 
of the ruin, humiliation and danger of those years. But 
it is a painful fact that any English newspaper should light- 
heartedly take the responsibility of publishing such an article, 
offending truth and the sentiments of all the Italians who are 
working with brave abnegation under their great leader 
Mussolini, so that Italy may live, honoured and respected, 
like every patriot must wish for his own country.—Yours, etc., 

MARCHESA GWENDOLINE STROZZI. 

Palazzo Strozzi, Piazza Duomo, Firenze. 

March 16th. 


BEDALES 


To the Editor of Tae New STarTesMANn. 


Srtr,—In your last issue but one, a review of “‘ Bedales: A 
Pioneer School,”’ by J. H. Badley, was entitled ‘“* The Pleasures 
of Ignorance,” and contained a shameful number of misstate- 
ments. It was said, for instance, that at Bedales “ farming 
and surveying, weaving, music, arts and crafts of every descrip- 
tion fil! the day.” This was based apparently on Chap. III, 
where we find it stated that school work for those of twelve to 
sixteen comprises five main groups of “ subjects,” to be taken 
by all and specialised in at this age by none; the groups are 
Languages, Science, Mathematics, the social sciences (History 
etc.), and fifthly, different kinds of practical work such as those 
enumerated in the review. 

** A remarkable amount of emphasis is laid on the idea that 


by experimental and constructive work as more important than 
learning, yet, in classifying those things which a school has to 
provide, a certain amount of knowledge comes first, though it ig 
pointed out that, as the knowledge necessary for modern life 
covers @ range infinitely too great for a school to cope with, 
the more important thing is to give the means of getting know. 
ledge (p. 25). 

“ Only from sixteen to eighteen is the training of their minds 
to be begun in earnest,” says the reviewer—a bald mis- 
statement. All through Mr. Badley’s book we read that up to 
the age of sixteen the training of the mind is his chief and very 
earnest preoccupation, though it is only from sixteen to eighteen 
that the children are allowed to go in for specialised work in 
language, science or the narrower range of a scholarship examina- 
tion (p. 42). 

“It is significant that of all Old Bedalians no less than a 
quarter are occupied in land-work or crafts of some kind—that 
is, in manual labour.”” The actual number found in the appendix 
is in fact less than a quarter, and includes the Old Bedalians 
who are artists, or, as the reviewer would perhaps have it, 
artistic manual labourers (p. 229). 

** It occurs to us as possible that many Old Bedalians may send 
their daughters there, but their sons to other and less *‘ modern’ 
schools.” All things are possible, but we are not told if any- 
thing in particular makes this possible eventuality seem probable 
to your reviewer.—Yours, etc., TWENTY-ONE READERS. 


[We cannot accord anything but the greatest respect to a 
letter which brings us the autographs of so many of our readers. 
Nevertheless, we cannot see that they have convicted our 
reviewer of a single misstatement, let alone four. It must not, 
of course, be assumed that everything in the review was based 
solely on information derived from the book under notice; 
independent knowledge of his subject is naturally one of the 
qualifications of a reviewer. The first sentence quoted might 
perhaps be described as a misstatement if it be read to mean 
that there is literally no other subject dealt with during the day 
than those named; but it was not intended in that sense, and 
we do not suppose that one reader in a thousand took it in 
that sense. The second “misstatement” was amply justified 
in the review by actual quotations from the book itself. The 
third is explained and justified by our “ Twenty-One Readers” 
themselves. It is surely permissible to hold that mental training 
cannot “ begin in earnest” until specialised work in languages 
or science is entered upon. It may be a wrong opinion, but a 
difference of opinion is not “ a bald misstatement.” Nor is it a 
** misstatement " to write “‘a quarter ” when the actual propor- 
tion is 23 or 24 per cent. Our “ Twenty-One Readers ” may feel 
that the review conveyed a wrong and unfair impression of the 
work of the Bedales School ; but if so, would it not have been 
better to say so—and why—instead of writing of “ shameful 
misstatements ” which do not appear to be misstatements at 
all ?—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
HOW TO PLAY MOZART 


** Not mood in him nor meaning, proud fire or sacred fear, 
Or love or pity or all that sweet notes not his might nursle : 
It is the forged feature finds me ; it is the rehearsal 
Of own, of abrupt self there so thrusts on, so throngs the ear.” 


OZART died at the age of thirty-five in the 
year 1791. Up to the age of twenty-four, 
says the Russian musician Oulibicheff, who 
wrote a famous biography of Mozart pub- 

lished in Moscow in 18438, Mozart “ was one of the most 
remarkable musicians of his century and certainly 
the most extraordinary by the precocity of his talents, 
by his facility in all styles of composition, by his 
combination of virtuosity with power of sight-reading 
and improvisation’; but at this time, continues 
Oulibicheff, “‘ as a composer he was as unoriginal as 
he was brilliantly clever.” Owing partly, perhaps, 
to his exceptional upbringing he had remained extra- 
ordinarily youthful for his age, but suddenly the 
metamorphosis came and the bonds that confined him 
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were burst. In 1780 he ceased to be a marvellous 
musical phenomenon—the most wonderful of his 
own or any time—and began to be Mozart. 

Oulibicheff was a learned musician familiar with 
the music of Monteverde, Palestrina, Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini; even our English Tudor 
musicians were not unknown to him. A great admirer 
of Beethoven, he could not, however, admit that he 
was the equal of Mozart. As acontrapuntist he thought 
Mozart superior to Bach, although he criticises Burney 
for comparing Bach as a fuguist unfavourably with 
Handel and says: 

Handel, opera composer, director of a troup, favourite 
musician of the nation for whom he worked, would have 
had to write in a popular manner even if the clarity of his 
ideas and style had not made it easy for him. Bach, whom 
no regard for glory or money put in touch with the masses, 
did not seek a popularity which he did not need. Let us 
add that the means by which popularity is to be won were 
antipathetic to his character as a man and to his nature as 
an artist. He loved to search the unknown depths of har- 
mony, to attempt all imaginable combinations. . .. He is 
learned to lucubration, vigorous to harshness, novel to strange- 
ness, profound beyond the understanding of most auditors, 
as great and sublime as any musician has ever been. 


Oulibicheff was not only learned and intelligent, he 

had real sensibility, as the following remarks show : 
The airs show the weak side of both (Handel and Bach). 

Those of Handel suffer, as most ancient work does, from an 

antiquated formalism, but there are some which are very 

beautiful and can still give genuine pleasure to connoisseurs. 

Bach’s have an opposite defect. They often seem to belon 

to no epoch so difficult is it to imagine that anyone coul 

ever have had pleasure in listening to them. They are not 
old, because what has never been young cannot become old ; 
they are merely biroque and displeasing. But in revenge 
since Bach followed only his own inspiration without ever 
bothering about what pleased or displeased it happened that 
he also found melodies which for novelty, grace, freshness, 
and expression certainly surpass the finest airs of Handel. 

What more admirable, among others, than No. 26 of the 

Passion, a tenor air accompaniment with chorus, or No. 33 

from the same work: Aria von Zion, a fugal duet between 

soprano and contralto followed by the sublime chorus Sind 

Blitze sind Donner in Wolken verschwunden! Music abso- 

lutely modern and what music! 

I quote these passages merely to give the proper 
value to Oulibicheff’s opinion of Mozart, which is so 
extreme that to the enthusiastic amateurs of Bach 
and Beethoven it might seem like the raving of a 
madman. The musician who could say “if melody 
is an eternal rejuvenating principle in music it is also, 
alas! a fatal cause in musical compositions of rapid 
ruin and extinction,”’ is a musician whose solid judg- 
ment we must respect, and when such a man writes 
three large volumes—the fruit of ten years labour— 
to prove that Mozart was incomparably the greatest 
of all composers we shall have to be careful how we 
contradict him. I, however, am not going to attempt 
to contradict him. Mozart is one of the few artists 
of the world and the only musician whose work awakes 
m me an unqualified admiration. I, therefore, read 
Oulibicheff’s excited dithyrambs with as much pleasure 
as if I were the object of them, and I am so far from 
thinking Oulibicheff has done justice to Mozart that 
I am going to try to put in quite a different form 
another impression of Mozart’s genius. 

The pianist who sits down to play Mozart must 
realise at a glance that the pianoforte technique of the 
last fifty years has been ignored by the composer. 
If you are Hercules Mozart is not conscious of it ; nor 
is he aware that you are a pupil of a pupil of Liszt or 
Rubinstein, and can make the pianoforte sound like an 
orchestra. The volume of sound which Mozart will 
allow you to produce will always be very small in ratio 
to the musical expressiveness of his thought. All his 
compositions seem small because the proportions are 
80 beautifully true that nothing stands out. A Mozart 
Planoforte sonata is to modern ears so unobtrusive 
that it passes through the soul like distilled water 


through a filter—any ordinary mesh is too coarse to 
hold it. Only the subtlest and most tender minds 
catch its vanishing sparkle. But what can be done with 
an impalpable sparkle ? What impurity is there in it 
to irritate desire, what form to throw intelligence a 
shadow! I confess at once that there is nothing— 
nothing for the human heart, nothing for the human 
intelligence ; but reflected upon the musical ear there 
is this divine irradiation which, like the sparkle of 
water falling upon the eye, is without substance and 
without form, is not to be tasted by the heart or put 
in boundaries by the intelligence. 

A perfect example of Mozart’s genius among the 
pianoforte sonatas is No. 15 in F in Pauer’s edition 
published by Augener. Let us sit down and play this 
sonata! We begin absolutely without expression, with 
a touch of crystalline purity. It starts with a phrase 
of eleven notes. This phrase has neither dramatic nor 
sensuous value. How different from any integrating 
phrase by Beethoven or Brahms! And if we could 
find many such thematic fragments in Bach, fragments 
which are bones out of which the whole structure is to 
be made—bare bones !—they will not remain bones for 
long. Bach soon clothes them with flesh and blood, 
they become in his hands alive and warm-blooded— 
dramatic, in other words—as, for example, in the 
famous G minor Fugue for organ; or they are merely 
extinct masses of bone, so much dead matter for the 
learned contrapuntists to argue about. But this 
Allegro of Mozart's Sonata in F neither becomes 
dramatic—clothes itself with flesh and blood—nor dead 
contrapuntal matter. It is alive with another kind 
of life, and this life is wholly Mozart’s secret, for you 
will never meet it elsewhere. 

Is it surprising that Mozart should possess a peculiar 
quality imperceptible in other musicians? It should 
not be, for we are accustomed to recognising an individu- 
ality among flowers, and even ‘ dead’ » bah which 
will submit to no definition other than an individual 
name. It is what painters attempt to seize in their 
pictures of still-life. A hyacinth or an apple reduced 
to the general terms of a fruit have no interest in a 
picture. This is how most painters—being inferior 
artists—paint still-life and that is why we find it so 
boring. It is also how most musicians play Mozart, and 
it is also why Mozart then sounds to those who hear 
them so empty. The attempts to give Mozart a 
fictitious interest by painting him up dramatically or 
sensuously or sentimentally are as fatal to the real 
quality of Mozart as are the mere photographic imita- 
tions of him which are proffered to us by those who 
merely play the notes accurately and in strict time. 
How then is one to play Mozart? Ah! I have no 
receipt to give but I know when I am hearing Mozart, 
and when I am only hearing an eighteenth-century 
composer of sonatas and concertos. This I also know, 
that anyone who has once really felt Mozart’s genius 
will admit that Oulibicheff’s three-volume panegyric is 
but faint and inadequate praise for the most flawless 
musical genius the world has ever known. 


W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 


EXPRESSIONISM 


HE ADDING MACHINE, which has just been 
T produced by the Stage Society, is an example of 
“‘expressionism,” as it is called in the theatre. A 
short quotation from a note in the programme will make it 
clear, or rather clearer, what this word “expressionism” 
means. After informing us that Mr. Elmer Rice, the 
author of the play, has arrived at his present form of 
dramatic expression by way of melodrama, it continues: 
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There is nothing very singular in this approach to the subject, 
for melodrama and expressionism have much in common. If 
melodrama be the drama of outward situation, to which character 
and plausibility are deliberately sacrificed, a play like The Adding 
Machine represents the drama of mental or spiritual situation, 
from which outlines of character are derived and essentiuls of 
action ‘“‘expresséd.”” In both forms the situation dominates the 
drama. It is not pretended that the action mirrors reality ; indeed, 
the words spoken by the characters and heard by the audience are 
often supposed to be unheard by other persons on the stage. Nor 
is it pretended that the spiritual experiences of Mr. Zero arise 
from his personal character; it is suggested that they arise from 
his situation as a social and moral factor. 


Now this seems, on the face of it, a rather interesting 
as well as a rather new way of play writing. And in this 
actual play it produces some very good results. We 
have a commonplace little man clerk sitting at a high 
desk opposite a commonplace woman clerk, she reading 
out the values of hundreds of notes and he checking 
them off on the ledger. And as they work they think and 
dream. And their thoughts are spoken to us, on and on, 
so that we see how he has longed to get away from his 
wife, to succeed, to enjoy himself, and she has longed to 
be loved and kissed by the little clerk sitting opposite to 
her. In their dreams their feelings for each other are 
warm and affectionate. But when they speak to each 
other they snap and are aggressively irritating. 

In another extremely clever scene we are shown an 
American party, not realistically, but “expressionistically.” 
The men all sit down one side of the room and the women 
all down the other. The men make mannish remarks, 
the women womanish. And they are all a 100 per cent. 
Americans. And then, after a chorus barked out in 
unison of “ damn all dagoes, damn all sheenies, damn all 
Catholics,” and so on, they end up thoroughly pleased with 
themselves by singing a hymn to Liberty. 

One can see that for satiric purposes the method has 
obvious advantages. The last scene especially would be 
delightful by itself in a cabaret entertainment or on the 
music-hall stage. It is when one sees a little more that 
one begins to doubt. not only the success of the play before 
one, but the wide possibilities of this method of expression. 


Mr. Zero’s spiritual experiences arise, if you remember, 
not from his personal character, but from “his situation 
as a social and moral factor.’ He is, in fact, a sort of 
Mr. Slave Everymana typical member of the proletariat 
who can do no more than wish, who can never conquer 
circumstance. Yet he must act in some way, and in this 
play does act by killing his employer in a fit of fury, brought 
about by his dismissal after twenty-five years’ service 
when he had expected a rise in his salary. If he had 
been a real character, however weak, we could accept his 
action, not only as an expression of himself, but as dramati- 
cally sound. But we are bothered by Mr. Zero, who we 
know is not apt to act like that at all, but rather to sit 
down miserably under any blow. 

And the other objections go deeper than that. After 
an extremely powerful individual scene, where Mr. Zero 
pleads in the box and is condemned to death by a jury 
who suddenly rise with a chorus of “ kill him,” because he 
has dared to suggest that they, too, are much as he, 
we are introduced to the next world. And with the next 
world comes theology. The interest in the method fades 
away, and Mr. Rice, for better or worse, has set himself to 
expound the meaning of life. And it won’t do. There are 
still some good moments, but the preaching becomes 
more direct. At the end Mr. Zero is told that he must go 
back to earth once more, that he has been there hundreds 
of times before, that he has always been a slave and is 
gradually becoming worse. And surely this is unfair. 


If it was so mean-spirited of him to have built the pyramids 
uncomplaining, to have served without a blow in the 
Roman galleys, to have been a serf, surely he has this 
time deserved a little promotion by killing his employer. 
The ending as a fact is curiously muddled, and we find 
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ourselves very nearly having gone full circle and bei 
adjured to adopt in only a slightly different form the 
100 per cent. Americanism that had been satirised gs 
amusingly before. 

Yet the play is an interesting experiment, and perhaps 
something more. Many of the individual scenes are very wel] 
and economically written. There is one scene in the Elysian 
Fields which is charming for a good deal of its course. There 
Mr. Zero meets the woman clerk and she dares to tell him 
what she had longed to tell him on earth, and for a few 
moments they are happy together. They are told that they 
can stay there always, and she is overjoyed. And then 
Mr. Zero realises who else is there—a lot of irregular people 
who do what they like and enjoy themselves in the most 
harmless and disreputable ways—and he knows it is no 
place for him, and leaves her. 


But here, there and everywhere it is this business of 
“expressionism” that interferes. Over and over again the 
characters begin to take on delightful flesh, to be individuals, 
Then Mr. Rice, who, besides his talent for characterisation, 
has his theories, feels his conscience prick him, and back 
they come to mere abstractions. There is a continual tug- 
of-war between these two views of the characters, and the 
result is rather a muddle. 


The new play at the Everyman Theatre is Young Imeson, 
a Yorkshire comedy by James R. Gregson. It, too, is a 
muddle, but of a different kind. Mr. Rice is an intelligent 
man, trying a very difficult experiment, and naturally 
tying himself up in knots in his attempt. Mr. Gregson 
is a man with a good idea for a first act, and in difficulties 
because he does not know how to spin his play out longer. 
This first act is quite amusing in itself, and gains a quite 
legitimate further amusement from its portrayal of York- 
shire character. It concerns a strike in a jam factory, with 
a hard old Yorkshireman as the owner, and his educated and 
illegitimate son as the strike leader. But after the meeting 
of these two in the first act the play begins to peter out 
sadly. For one thing the son becomes so impossible a prig. 
There is only one amusing moment after the first act, and 
that is when we discover that the old Engineer whom every- 
one had thought a blackleg, had only gone back to work to 
see that the owner’s engines were smashed. This turns the 
defeat of the strikers into a success, yet the only thing we 
get from our hero is a surprising lecture to his best lieutenant 
on the necessity of being high-minded and fighting fair. 
But the morality of the whole play is extremely conventional, 
and, as always happens on these occasions, the only sym- 
pathy we have left at the end is for the villains of the piece. 

There is not very much to say about the acting in either 
play. In The Adding Machine one was a little irritated by 
the different accents employed by the different characters. 
Either the play should have been acted throughout in 
American or English, and there is no reason in the world 
why it should not have been English. Otherwise the acting 
was competent enough. In Young Imeson the accent was 
better managed; everyone except the educated son attempting 
a West Riding voice and some succeeding in attaining it. 

But curiously enough the best acting in both plays was 
given us by the same person. In The Adding Machine Miss 
Louise Hampton plays the part of the clerk’s shrewish wife 
with the greatest skill. The first scene in that play is simply 
a monologue of complaints by her, delivered as she undresses 
to the silent form of her husband lying in bed. In Young 
Imeson she plays the part of Mrs. Imeson, a dignified, sensible, 
rather tragic woman, who loves young Imeson as her son 
and the old man as her lover, and understands the folly of 
both. In the one case her accent was what sounded to an 
Englishman excellent shrewish American, in the second 
it was pure West Riding. And in both parts she spoke her 
lines quietly and clearly, and with a real feeling for the part 
she was playing. She held the audience completely in her 
monologue, and she was a living person among actors as 
the Yorkshire woman. Rapa WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE lately experienced a sensation I had quite 
| forgotten—pain—and I have once more almost 
forgotten what it is like. How odd that so unique and 
overwhelming a sensation should leave behind so vague a 
recollection! It is not perhaps surprising that very acute 
in should be irrecoverable by the imagination, for it 
disintegrates the personality ; it is a delirium and destroys 
the world. But a pain one can manage, a simple, stale, 
grinding, throbbing ache, varied by hot shoots, I should 
have thought ought to have left behind a clear impression. 
Yet now I have to pinch my injured limb to convince 
myself such a sensation exists. It is a habit of mine to 
examine whatever I experience, and to squeeze a little 
information out of it, though with what object I do this 
[do not clearly know. Now the only observation which 
Ihave drawn from my recent experience is that sheer 
boredom contributes a large share to the total unplea- 
santness of moderate pain. Pain (I am not speaking of 
extreme pain, of course, which is something infinitely 
worse) is the most boring thing in the world. While it 
is on, one cannot attend to anything else, though the 
sensation itself is utterly unworthy of serious or pro- 
longed attention. It is abominably monotonous. At first 
it is some slight alleviation to fix your mind upon it; for 
under a severe focus what seemed at first a homogeneous 
sensation discovers itself to be composite. It has a 
thythm in it; a crescendo, a sparkle or twist of acuter 
sensation, a diminuendo: “ Here we go up, up, up—ah! 
now we go down, down, down.” But imagine watching so 
simple yet unpleasant a phenomenon hour after hour! 
It is intolerable, an outrage. And you can’t get away 
from it; you are its slave. If you violently wrench 
your mind away and clamp it upon something else—a 
thought, the lamp, a flower by your bedside, you pay for 
your little outing. Very soon you feel the tug of the 
chain, and back your mind is obliged to come—to attend 
to this boring, empty thing. And you will be punished. 
too, for having distracted yourself; for you will fancy the 
pain is going to get worse when you attend to it again, 
that it is worse than it was a few minutes ago; and 
when fear enters your soul, then you are in a bad way. 
* * . 

The sleepless are often advised to court drowsiness by 
giving their minds to some monotonous occupation, counting 
imaginary sheep or studying minutely with the mind’s 
eye a sheet of brown paper. In my opinion these expedi- 
ents do not deserve their reputation. As Mr. Thomas 
observed in his delightful Whirly-gig, after one has counted 
824,956 sheep it is usually time to get up. These devices 
are too dull to compete with random thoughts and 
recollections. To the wandering-minded sleepless I recom- 
mend more sinuous methods. Let one who lies awake 
with the ache of some anxiety at heart or with a faux pas 
rankling in his memory (for anger and real remorse there is 
ho poppy or mandragora—anger produces a flow of 
internal eloquence which murders sleep), picture to himself 
@ scene from the life of some character, real or imaginary, 
which carries with it a soothing suggestion of security. I 
discovered this dodge for myself at the age of ten to keep 
away night fears. I used to tell excessively humdrum 
stories to myself, beginning: “ Fagger was puzzled where 
to go for his health.” It does not matter what figure or 
what circumstances you choose, as long as they carry 
with them a suggestion of satisfying cosiness. Men 
carousing in the belly of a fort, if you can call up the 
Scene so that it inspires a sensation of thrilling security, 
will do; or Sherlock Holmes and Watson travelling down 
(first class) in the cold early morning to a scene of some 
murder; or David Copperfield after his terrible tramp 





to Dover, safe at last with Miss Trotwood; or Mr. 





Woodhouse, surrounded by all the people he is used to 


saying: “Let us all take a little gruel together.” The 
important thing is to get rid of fear. 
- * 7 

Everyone who tends to mountain molehills in the 


dark should have some of these imaginative anodynes 
ready. Unfortunately fancy soon exhausts them and 
new ones must be sought. They must have a certain 
freshness. The vision of Montaigne in his tower-library, 
across the threshold of which no cares or obligations were 
allowed to pass, either in the material form of bailiff, wife 
or visitors, and surrounded by mottoes and books as 
amulets against their more insidious ghostly approach, has 
often served me well. He is as safe as ever Robinson 
Crusoe was behind his palisade when he had drawn his 
ladder up. And the art of life which Montaigne so genially 
and casually explains, taking you by the arm like a friend 
and telling you candidly where and how that art has 
profited himself, how like its methods often are to a man 
addressing himself to sleep, gently disentangling the 
clutch of worry and sorrow from his soul. 
* * » 

Imagine him, then, in his tower among his books, 
looking out over a distant and angry world, read- 
ing as fancy takes him, making a “ fagottage” of 
human extravagancies, choosing with care, but without 
moroseness, the words which fit the thing, revelling in 
the coquetries of language, even to the point of com- 
mitting to paper “ certaine verbal wilie-beguilies at which 
I shake my ears,” free from the harassing idea that 
writing is his business—‘* My profession, my craft is 
living ”’—serenely confident that though his thoughts are 
important, proselytising is not only not a duty but a 
downright mistake (“* There are meddlers enough already ”’), 
and that the method his temperament dictates is more 
effective—identify yourself for a while with him, and first 
peace, then sleep, will come. Moreover, he is a worthy 


object of contemplation. 
a * * 


Que scais-je? Once instil into men’s minds that they 
are not so sure of things as they fancy, and they will begin 
to think that “after all it is setting a high value upon our 
conjectures to have a man roasted alive for them.” The 
thing to do with pernicious and hot enthusiasms is not to 
attack them, but to lay them quietly on ice. Que scais-je ? 

* + ” 


This famous scepticism of Montaigne, what does it 
come to? We must not read him through Pascal’s eyes, 
who took Montaigne’s doubts a hundred times harder 
than Montaigne himself, and used them not as a pillow, 
as Montaigne suggested they should be used, but as a 
vaulting block to faith. Montaigne took as his motto “I 
doubt,” but he was very careful not to be quite certain of 
that. He lived in times of ferocious duplicity, massacre 
and religious wars. Cruelty and self-deceived presumption 
were the qualities he most detested. He relied on the 
surest method, a gentle scepticism to “ soften and modify 
the temerity of propositions” which excuse hatred and 
ambition. “ Je m’aime trop,” he admits, but he could 


boast with truth that he was a perfect friend. 
* * x 


‘ 


I have always delighted in Montaigne and thought him 
a wise man; and in nothing wiser than in his attitude 
towards fear, a state of mind to be gently circumvented, 
if it cannot be outfaced. The literature of fear has always 
been repellent to me, even when it is also the work of genius : 
for Dostoievsky admiration in me is mixed with dislike and 
contempt; he is too pathological and terror too often 
inspires him. “There is nothing more cheerful than 
wisdom; I had like to say more wanton... In fine we 
must live among the living and let the river flow under the 
bridge without our care, above all things avoiding fear, 
that great disturber of reason. The thing in the world 
I am most afraid of is fear.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THACKERAY AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie, with Forty-two Additional 
Letters from her Father, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Selected and edited by her daughter, Hester Rircuie. 
Murray. 15s. 


When you come to lay down this delightful and well-edited 
book, so full as it is of the affection and melancholy of life, and 
so reminiscent of the many things that at once sweeten and 
sadden existence, it is almost forced upon you to consider how 
many advantages there are in escaping from the grip of one of 
those formal, and as the foolish phrase runs, “ definitive” 
biographies that usually follow so quickly upon the death of a 
notable man. 

These advantages are the more obvious when the “ notable” 
concerned is one whose fame is independent of his mortal span. 

When a notable “nobody” disappears who but for this speedy 
biography would be forgotten outside his family circle, with an 
almost indecent haste, it is not unbecoming that his memory 
should be prolonged for a twelvemonth by the usual two fat 
volumes, but when you are dealing with such a man as the 
author of Vanity Fair, Esmond, and the Miscellanies, the passage 
of time, whilst in no way impairing the lively interest felt in the 
great man’s personality, perfects the taste, ripens the judgment, 
corrects the perspective, and gets rid of the crudity of contempor- 
ary opinion. 

In the case of the comparatively few men who outlive Nature’s 
“ signal for retreat,” the postponement of their biographies in 
no way injuriously affects their reputations. Macaulay's Life, 
by his nephew, is an example of this kind. 

Thackeray died suddenly of angina pectoris, on Christmas 
Eve, 1868, leaving behind him an injunction that no Life should 
be written by anyone who might be supposed to be an authorised 
biographer ; and his wishes have been regarded. These sixty- 
one years have made no difference. Thackeray’s name sounds 
as freshly as ever, not only for those of us who can remember the 
shock of his sudden departure, and how one’s elders were to be 
heard murmuring to one another, “Thackeray is dead,” but 
to countless thousands who have come into existence since the 
Christmas of 1863. 

The forty-two letters of Thackeray’s to be found in this 
volume, which also contains the letters of his daughter, the much 
loved writer of The Story of Elizabeth, The Village on the Cliff 
and Old Kensington, in no way, even at this distance of time, 
impinge upon the injunction just referred to, but they make us 
better acquainted with one good reason for its utterance. A 
melancholy hung over the life of one of the most emotional and 
easily stirred of human beings, and its history can now be told 
in a handful of dates. 

Thackeray, who was born in Calcutta in 1811, was married, 
being then twenty-five, in 1836, to Isabella Shawe, of Doneraile, 
Co. Cork, aged 20, and became the father of three daughters, 
one of whom, to his great distress, died in babyhood. In 1844 
he had to witness the complete failure of his wife’s health, and 
was forced to break up his London home and send his two infant 
daughters to Paris to be with his mother and step-father: 

Isabella Thackeray never sufficiently recovered from her illness to 
return to normal activities, and eventually it was found advisable 
for her health that she should lead a life away from home. Her 
husband, until his death, and then her children, saw and corres- 
ponded with her up to the very last. 


Mrs. Thackeray survived her husband thirty-one years, dying 
on the llth of January, 1894, age 76. 
Ina letter written in 1852 to a friend, Thackeray wrote : “‘ Though 
my marriage was a wreck I would do it over again, for behold, love 
is the crown and completion of all earthly good.” 


A story like this can only be told in fragments, and heard in 
silence. In the letters his grand-daughter has just printed, 
addressed by Thackeray to his mother, who played a great part 
in his life, and who survived her son just a year, and to his two 
beloved daughters, we can read dimly how the author of Vanity 
Fair fared on his way through the world, who helped him, who 
hindered him, and who passed him by. 

Thackeray's life was of necessity a restless one. His patri- 
mony had been wasted, and he had to live, no such easy task in 
those days, by his pen or his pencil. Both pen and pencil were 
facile instruments, but his was a mind of many moods and 
tenses, and he had, if any man had, what is called the artistic 
temperament. He was neither an Anthony Trollope, nor a 
Charles Dickens, and was a man much exposed to temperamental 
temptations of divers kinds. He had, however, his two daugh- 


ters to provide for, and manfully he laboured for them, and when 
the hour struck for him to lay down his restless pen, and bid his 


teeming fancies “ be still,” he had accomplished what he had 
so resolutely set himself to do, and in doing it has left behind 
him, not only this family provision, but a great, and one of the 
pleasantest names in English literature. 
In 1859 he writes to his mother : 
If I can work for three years now, I shall have put back 
patrimony and a little over—after 30 years of ups and downs I made 
a calculation the other day of receipts in the last 20 years, and cap 
only sum up about 32,000£ of moneys actually received, for which 
I have values and disbursement of £13,000, so that I haven’t Spent 
at the rate of more than £1,000 a year for 20 years. The profits of 
the Lectures figure as the greatest of the receipts, 9,500£, Virginians 
6, Vanity Fair only 2. Three years more, please the Fates, and 
the Girls will have 8 or 10,000 a piece that I want for them, and we 
mustn’t say a word against filthy lucre, for I see the use and comfort 
of it every day more and more. 


To give many extracts from these forty-two letters would be 
unjust to the book, and create perhaps a false impression, for 
they were nearly all written hastily out of a full heart, and 
bubble over with family fun, anxious forebodings, domestic 
criticism, and are illustrated with comic cuts of the kind that 
set nurseries on the roar. As a father, tender as a woman, wise, 
and critical, Thackeray stands in the first rank. But then, it 
may be said, he had only daughters to deal with. Turning from 
father to daughter is an easy task, for it is not dropping a chain, 
but lengthening it. Anne Thackeray Ritchie was in the true 
succession, a thing that seldom happens in the realms of literature, 

Thackeray was a nervous father, and we soon perceive that his 
elder daughter, Anne, gave the brooding paternal heart occa- 
sional fits of anxiety. In 1846 he writes to his sister-in-law, Jane 
Shawe, as follows : 

Here is the last report just come from Paris about Anny: “I assure 
you Nanny wants a firmer hand than mine. She fights every inch 
of her way—if it is only to wash her hands, or put on her stockings, 
she will not do it without an argument. She is so clever; so 
selfish ; so generous, so tender-hearted, yet so careless of giving 
pain.” Iam afraid (so the father proceeds) very much she is going 
to be a man of genius—I would far sooner have her an amiable and 
affectionate woman. But little Minny will be that, please God— 
and the sisters love each other admirably. As for me, I am child- 
sick, and when I see in Kensington Gardens, and in my friends’ 
houses a pair of little girls at all resembling my own, become quite 
maudlin over them. In my trade I am getting on very well, and 
doing everything but saving money. Good bye my dear Jane, 
and remember I am always as in old times. 


And again in 1849 to his brother-in-law, Arthur Shawe: 

Anny will be 12 on the 9th June, and is a great, sensible, clever girl, 
with a very homely face, and a very good heart and a very good 
head, and an uncommonly good opinion of herself, as such clever 
people will sometimes have. 


And when he addresses the young lady himself, as he does 
in 1850, he gives her some sound advice which, coming however 
from “ Mr. Yellowplush”’ and from a Papa who in writing 
to his girls calls them “ My dear Loaves,” and illustrates his 
letters with the most amusing drawings, strikes one as perhaps 
a little hard upon so imitative a damsel : 


Why don’t you get a little older, and do without a governess! 
You will some day when you spell Excursion with an S and not aT. 
Don’t make doggerel verses, and spell badly for fun. There should 
be a lurking prettiness in all buffoonery even, and it requires ap 
art which you don’t know yet, to make good bad verses—to 
bad ones is dull work. And don’t scribble faces at the bottom of 
your letters to ladies, they should not be done unless they are clever 
—they are not respectable or ladylike, do you understand? | like 
you to make jokes to me because I can afford to tell you whether 
they are bad or good or scold you as now. 


It is plain to see that his younger daughter, Minnie, after- 
wards the wife of Leslie Stephen, gave him as a child less 
anxiety ; but then all who love W. M. T. know full well that 
he liked his women, as Mrs. Gamp loved her morning cup, 
“drawn mild.” And yet we have been told that the youthful 
Minnie had in fact as sarcastic and sharp a tongue as any of 
the family. 

Happily it turned out well and Anne Thackeray, though 
she was not at her best in ordering a dinner and may have 
retained through life a touch of the “ man of genius,” became 
also, as befitted her father’s daughter, the most affectionate 
of women. 

Lady Ritchie was, as her letters no less than her books reveal, 
an ideal daughter of a man of original literary genius. She 
had a character of her own, and above everything else she 
loved “character” in other people, friends, servants o 
anybody. At times erratic, she was never eccentric, good 
sense and a sound judgment dominating her life. Her frie 
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were legion and she showered her love and admiration upon 
them, but her geese (and she dearly loved a goose) were never 
swans, whilst her swans not infrequently assume the gait 


a Ritchie knew intimately many distinguished men and 
women: poets, authors, painters, philosophers, statesmen, etc., 
and was glad to do so, but they were never allowed to interfere 
with the full flow of her natural affections or with the deep 
qurrent of her universal humanity. 

Her letters are full of her character, and for those people 
who like stories about well known people such stories abound. 
Here is one of them, which, though it only deals indirectly with 
distinguished people, is perhaps all the better for that: 

Think of me taking Billy (her son aged one year) to see little Tom 
Carlyle (a grand-nephew of Thomas). The little Carlyle is very 
like his Great Uncle. He gave a grunt like him, and Billy opened 
his eyes, and laughed, and looked like his Grandfather for a moment. 
It was the oddest, most affecting moment to me. There were the 
two babies in the dear old room, and old me, looking on at the new, 
like a shadow in the past. 

Lady Ritchie is closely associated in my mind with another 
daughter of another man of genius, for the two daughters were 
life-long friends—Kate Perugini, the surviving daughter of 
Charles Dickens. 

Everyone knows the story how Thackeray and Dickens 
quarrelled over a matter of much insignificance, and for a 
season passed each other in silence ; but it is not so well known 
that it was Mrs. Perugini, to whom from her early days 
Thackeray was much attached (somewhat to the annoyance 
of Dickens’s great friend, John Forster), who assisted in putting 
an end to this absurdity. Thackeray told her one day how 
anxious he was to shake hands once again with her father, and 
Miss Dickens replied that it could easily be done but that 
Thackeray must be the first to hold out his hand, for, said she, 
“my father is too shy and too proud to begin.” “ But,” 
urged Thackeray, ‘““I too am both shy and proud.” “ That 
may be so,” replied Miss Dickens, “ but if you really want it 
done, that is the only way to do it.” Within a week the two 
great authors (and babies) passed one another on the staircase 
of the Atheneum. Thackeray turned back and, coming up to 
Dickens, did as he had been bidden to do, held out his hand, 
which was warmly grasped. And so the thing ended. Mrs. 
Perugini, sitting alone, often smiles to herself as she remembers 
this good fruit of her filial and friendly advice. Long may 
she continue to do so! 

Finally, a word of thanks must be given to the grand- 
daughter, who has done her dutiful task with such skill and 
judgment. This book is, we believe, her first experience of 
the art and craft of book-producing, and it proves her to be 
in the family tradition. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


W. H. HUDSON 


W. H. Hudson. By Morey Roserts. Nash and Grayson. 16s. 


Not a few critics, echoing mostly the fervent praise of 
Mr. Edward Garnett, have for some time now written of 
Mr. W. H. Hudson as a first-rate author, a great artist, a 
master of exquisite English prose. It has been known also 
that his friends always regarded him as a great man. Yet 
when either of these claims is tested, whenever the Hudson 
advocates attempt to substantiate his greatness, we find a 
curious vagueness in their testimony. Genius, of whatever 
rank, generally has very easily recognisable marks. It is often, 
too, more easily recognised in the lesser men than in the 
Supreme artists. It is quite easy to imagine that a man who 
met Shakespeare at the Mermaid, or talked with Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine, would think the Englishman was a 

t, companionable fellow and the Italian a grumbling, 
underpaid Papal artist. It is not possible to believe that a man 
who met John Donne or Goldsmith or Blake would not, if he 
Were sensitive, recognise that odd quality which we call genius. 
We presume that his most ardent adherents do not claim that 
Hudson ranks with Shakespeare or Michael Angelo; has he 
any claim to be ranked with the lesser men, above the class of 
talented authors, the men whom to miss is to miss an zsthetic 
or imaginative experience not otherwise communicable ? For 
that is always the first test of a great work of art of distinctive 
genius. It has its own specific flavour. What you get from it 
can be got from nowhere else. It may be but one poem of a 
man otherwise utterly undistinguished—say Smart’s Hymn to 

—but the work of genius is always entirely independent, 
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it be a cocktail, a fruit, a meal or a series of meals—its flavour 
is its own, not to be confused with any other, and conveys a 
pleasure which the trained palate will not mistake or forget. 
There is much pleasure to be found in Hudson’s work— 
Green Mansions, El Ombu, part of The Purple Land, that wonder- 
ful exercise in memory Far Away and Long Ago, are books 
which have given and will give much pleasure to many readers; 
but when it comes to more than that, when it comes to claiming 
genius for them, doubt grows and grows. There can be no 
hesitation at all in dismissing as absurd the opinion quoted by 
Mr. Morley Roberts that “ many, not without wisdom and 
balanced judgment, believe the first tale in it [El Ombu] the 
greatest short story in English.” What is in doubt is not 
any such extravagant judgment as that, but whether any of 
Hudson’s work rises, let us say, above the level of Richard 
Jefferies—whether, to name a contemporary, any of his work 
is better than the best of Mr. Cunninghame Graham's. To 
begin with, we admit that we do not believe great imaginative 
literature can be written by a man so careless of and so 
insensitive to men and women and their relations as was 
Hudson. A great deal of his descriptive work is dead except 
as description—its life, that is, depends entirely on the vitality 
of the subject treated, not on any transfiguration effected by 
the artist. This is always the danger of picturesque reporting 
—landscape painting, whether in words or in oil-paint, must 
have a strong imaginative vision to justify it. Hudson was 
too often content with a method which apparently always 
contents his imitators, the mere description, accurate and 
pleasantly written, of the face of the countryside and the 
ways of its winged inhabitants. Mr. Morley Roberts speaks of 
Hudson’s “impassioned objectivity”; but the value of an 
objective outlook on life depends entirely on the motive which 
has made a man adopt it, on the force which makes it his 
natural attitude. It is no virtue in a man to be objective, 
if he is afraid of personal relationships, afraid of analysis of 
himself, or incapable of a vision which shall resolve the com- 
plexities of men and of nations. There was probably a good 
deal of the curmudgeon even in the best of the old anchorites: 
we know how much of the curmudgeon there was in that fine 
character, Thoreau, below whom—or at any rate in his writing— 
the critics of the next generation will definitely place Hudson. 
How poor and enfeebled was Hudson’s imaginative impulse is 
plain enough from those works of his in which he endeavours 
to introduce a passionately human element. Green Mansions 
is a fairy-story, no doubt; but it is the fairy-story of a boy 
ignorant of his life, groping after things he has heard of but neither 
experienced nor understood. Even the stories in El Ombu 
suffer from Hudson's persistent incapacity to learn anything 
about human nature: his people are but the masks of invented 
feelings. There is no solidity in them, except when he has 
remembered something he heard in his youth. Late in life— 
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he was over eighty years old when he died—Hudson retreated 
upon the refuge of all those whose personal relationships have 
never had reality: he became a sentimentalist, and wrote of 
little girls with the same enthusiasm and pleasure in their 
effortless vitality that he took in the impulsive movements of 
birds. Mr. Roberts has a passage which is worth quoting here: 
‘Women are women,” said Hudson reflectively. When they 
ceased to be they ceased to interest him, or rather when they ceased 
to interest him they were nothing, not even feminine. The whole 
world existed as a matter of interest and curiosity; little girls, 
for instance. . . . They had a period of real existence as small 
wild animals, nurslings of Nature, and then they became tamed, 
domesticated, caged, and repeated what they had been taught. 
He told us that once there were two in whom he took especial 
delight. When they were eight their mother asked why he wrote 
nothing more about them. He explained simply that they did not 
now interest him, and was surprised to find she seemed angry. 


“ Impassioned objectivity "—was he then God, this Hudson, 
that women should become “ nothing, not even feminine,” 
when they ceased to interest him? Anyway, this attitude to 
human beings, which Hudson appears to have maintained 
consistently or gencrally during the forty-four years Mr. Roberts 
knew him, is a fatal one for an imaginative artist. 


Still a man can be a great man, if he is not a great artist. Mr. 
Roberts, in this “ Portrait,” writes throughout as if Hudson 
were a great man, though he seems puzzled to say in what his 
greatness consisted. He was certainly not a great writer. 


A dislike of “ sacerdotalists ”’ and the conventions is not a 
sufficient or original basis for a philosophy—and this seems 
the only positive distinction Mr. Roberts can quote. There is 
nothing in Hudson’s philosophy of life, expressed in his books 
or letters or in Mr. Roberts’ records, by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from the rather melancholy fanaticism of other 
nature-lovers. He was, it is true, unlike Whitman—whom in 
some ways, on a far smaller scale, he resembles—in having a 
great fear of death. He hated the idea of dying. He hated to 
be reminded of growing years, or days. This fear made him 
very cautious of his health, at any rate in his old age ; cautious 
to a degree that most of us would think inhuman. He dis- 
played to Mr. Roberts a passionate lust for living which is 
unusual in an old man: 

He had received bad news of his wife, and gave me a telegram 
saying she was very seriously ill indeed. He was very much 
afraid that he would have to go to Worthing. He knows he ought 
to go if she wants him, and yet in one sense he really does not want 
to go even then. He is simply awfully afraid he might have to 
stay in Worthing, a place which never suits him and which he 
thinks would kill him in winter. 


This fear may be natural. It is a terror which no man, save 
the self-confident or the saint, can be certain he would not 
feel; but it is not a fear which we willingly associate with 
greatness. Even if it be true, as Mr. Roberts suggests, that 
Mrs. Hudson might not, through weakness, have recognised 
her husband, most men would not have allowed such a con- 
sideration to count fora m»ment. Nor is there any evidence 
that it did weigh with Hudson. What kept him from his 
wife's death-bed was sheer regard fur his own security. 
Particular terror of this extreme type, terror which makes 
a@ man consider his own possible risk when called on to make 
easier the passing of another, is surely incompatible with 
greatness. Dr. Johnson had a fear of death—a fear more 
reasonable than Hudson's, because he went in terror of a super- 
natural judgment ; but can we imagine Samuel Johnson hesi- 
tating for a moment between his fear of death and the needs of 
a friend, Jet alone the needs of his wife ? 


Although Mr. Roberts knew Hudson for many years, and 
knew him intimately, his most vivid recollections are those of 
his later years—the years covered by the correspondence with 
Mr. Edward Garnett—when Hudson was old, ill and often rather 
irritable. A friend of Mr. Roberts—or a relative, he is need- 
lessly mysterious as to her identity—has a good character sketch 
of Hudson, though neither she nor Mr. Roberts seems able to 
grasp its implications. The key sentences are these: 

No one knows him really, and I believe he is proud of it. It 
pleases him to think how well he’s kept his secret. He is his own 

** garden enclosed and fountain sealed up.” Iam sure he is intensely 

loyal when his friendship is kept, would rejoice at a friend’s good 

fortune, give help if it were needed as a matter of course, without 
expecting gratitude or even thinking again of what he had done, 
and grieve deeply and lastingly if his friend died. Grieve, that is, 
as far as his instinct of self-protection allows him to agitate himself. 
But then his friendship must be kepi, it won’t stay just because 
he has once given it, . . . faults, which might loom large in a 


sounder man, are mere flaws in Hudson, and, indeed, since 
arise from his intense independence, add savour to and are themselves 
part of that strange bitter-sweet quality which renders him unique. 
The truth is that Hudson was never independent. Te was 
afraid to be. The really self-centred, self-controlled, self. 
sufficient man does not nervously keep watching his inde. 
pendence, does not anxiously continue measures of self-pro- 
tection. It never even enters his head that the inmost, secure 
citadel of the soul could be carried by storm or besieged 
slackness. Hudson was, if this portrait of him be true, a 
nervous, shy man, who dreaded human friendship and human 
intimacy because he felt unequal to the strain of ordi 
human responsibility. It may be that he himself knew the 
truth about his character better than did any of his friends, 
and expressed it in his remark to Mr. Morley Roberts: “ Per! 
I may say that my life ended when I left South America.” He 
was twenty-nine when he left. If we are ever to have a revel- 
ation of the real Hudson, it will come from some one who 
knew him in those early years, knew what happened to him then, 
knew whether the imaginative emotions had been killed in him 
or never quickened to mature life. 


MY KINGDOM FOR A HOUSE 


The National Housing Manual. A Guide to National Housing 
Policy and Administration. By H. R. Atpatoae. National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. £2 2s. 

There was need for this book. Writing primarily for the use 
of housing administrators and experts, the Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town-Planning Council has gathered 
together an immense quantity of useful information, which it 
is most handy to have comprised within the covers of a single 
book. He reprints all the important Acts now in force dealing 
with housing, town-planning and rents; he provides a most 
useful guide to the whole administration of housing policy since 
the conclusion of the War; and he gives a well-documented 
outline of the housing and town-planning policy needed for the 
near future, including estimates of the national requirements 
in respect of new houses and replacement of obsolete dwellings. 

But Mr. Aldridge attempts more than this. He begins his 
book with a hundred-page survey of the development of housing 
from the earliest dwellings of primitive man down to modern 
times, and he gives a slightly more extended outline of housing 
history in the nineteenth century. These parts of his book, 
however, are not very satisfactory. He has not allowed himself 
space—he could not, without distending his volume to quite 
unmanageable size—to make these preliminary accounts at 
all adequate. He would have done better, we think, to let 
this part of the subject alone, or to content himself with a 
brief introductory essay. As the book stands, his account of 
the housing conditions of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
is provokingly meagre and dogmatic. and, in the section dealing 
with the nineteenth century, the Building Society movement is 
far too cursorily treated. 

These historical sections, however, though they occupy 4 
hundred and forty pages, are not really the meat of Mr. Aldridge’s 
book. Nor are the hundred and eighty pages which consist 
wholly of reprints of the statutes upon which he comments in 
his critical chapters. The real value of the book is to be found 
in the two hundred pages in which Mr. Aldridge surveys the 
development of the housing problem, in all its aspects, between 
1914 and 1923. We wish he would reprint these sections, 
with the few necessary changes, in separate form, and at & 
price more within the reach of the ordinary person who is keenly 
interested in housing, but cannot afford the two guineas charged 
for this big book in its present form. These sections ought, 
for example, to be in the hands of every member of a Housing 
Committee, and of every speaker or worker who sets out to deal 
at all with housing problems. And such folk will want t 
possess the book for constant reference, and not merely to con- 
sult it occasionally at the Public Library. Perhaps the National 
Housing Council will consider adding to its many public services, 
of which this book is not the least, the cheap reprint which 
alone will get it properly used. , 

Like Major Barnes, whose book was reviewed recently @ 
these columns, Mr. Aldridge takes a very serious view of the 
housing position. He estimates that, apart from the new 
houses needed to meet the increase in the number of families, 
at least a million houses in England and Wales alone are obsolete 
or unfit for habitation. This estimate includes only from % 
to 30 per cent. of the houses built before 1875, and still lived 
n to-day. To replace these houses Mr. Aldridge estimates 
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WANTED—an Educated Young Woman 
with honours degree—preferably first class 
—or the equivalent, to conduct the educa- 
tion of a small group of children aged 24-7, 
as a piece of scientific work and research. 


Previous educational experience is not 
considered a bar, but the advertisers hope 
to get in touch with a university graduate 
—or someone of equivalent intellectual 
standing—who has hitherto considered them- 
selves too good for teaching and who has 
probably already engaged in another occu- 
pation. 


A LIBERAL SALARY-—liberal as compared with either 
research work or teaching—will be paid to a suitable 
applicant who will live out, have fixed hours and oppor- 
tunities for a pleasant independent existence. An assistant 
will be provided if the work increases. 


They wish to obtain the services of someone with certain 
personal qualifications for the work and a scientific attitude 
of mind towards it. Hence a training in any of the natural 
sciences is considered a distinct advantage. 


Preference will be given to those who do not hold any 
form of religious belief, but this is not by itself considered to 
be a substitute for other qualifications. 

The applicant chosen would require to undergo a course 


of preliminary training, 6-8 months in London, in part at 
any rate the expense of this being paid by the advertisers. 


Communications are invited to BOX 950, “ THE NEW STATESMAN,” 
10 GT. QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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that 1,250,000 new houses are needed (i.e., the number to be 
destroyed plus an addition to remedy overcrowding). To this 
must be added a corresponding figure for Scotland. Mr. Aldridge 
takes the figure of the Scottish Housing Commission—236,000 
houses needed to deal with existing pre-war evils. 

Adding to these figures the estimated annual need for addi- 
tional houses (80,000 houses a year in England and Wales and 
15,000 in Scotland), and the further numbers needed to make 
up for arrears of building during the war years (totals of 500,000 
for England and Wales and 75,000 for Scotland), Mr. Aldridge 
reaches an estimate of the total requirements of a twenty 
years’ national housing programme. For England and Wales, 
the agregate thus reached is 3,850,000 houses, and for Scotland 
611,000. On an annual basis, this is equivalent to a twenty 
years’ housing programme of approximately 200,000 houses 
@ year, even when the arrears and replacements already due 
are spread uniformly over the whole of the twenty vears. 

This is an intimidating programme ; but it is not really more 
intimidating than the programme that anyone who squarely 
faces the facts is bound to put forward. It is, moreover, a 
programme that must be faced by a sustained national effort. 
It is a commonplace now—Mr. Aldridge admits it as fully as 
Major Barnes—that it is quite useless to look to private enter- 
prise for the building of any substantial proportion of the 
working-class houses that we require, or shall require in the 
next two decades. The State and the local authorities must 
either build the houses or assist largely in getting them built. 
As to the form of this public action, Mr. Aldridge is not dogmatic. 
There is room for many methods, and the only one which he 
roundly condemns is the lump sum subsidy to individuals— 
a method liable to the most obvious abuse, as rich people can 
use it to get State help in building themselves week-end cottages 
and bungalows, and are even a good deal more likely to use it 
than those sections of the people whose need is really urgent. 

But, without being dogmatic, Mr. Aldridge makes a very 
valuable suggestion. He believes in the Public Utility Society 
as an important potential contributor to the solution of the 
housing problem ; but he realises that high costs and rates of 
interest make the path of such societies very difficult to-day. 
Local authorities, he points out, have power, under the last 
Housing Act, to promote and assist Public Utility Societies 
and to take part in their work. No Local authority has at 
present done this, although Bristol is preparing a scheme. Mr. 
Aldridge believes that there is an opportunity for big develop- 
ments along these lines. The post-war experience of certain 
Continental countries, notably Belgium, appears to bear him 
out. Belgian housing is being largely carried out through this 
combination of official and unofficial action, with the aid of 
cheap loans furnished by the State through a recognised National 
Public Utility Society. 

Apart from his proposals for the future, Mr. Aldridge provides 
@ very convenient guide to what has been and can be done 
under existing legislation. We could wish that he gave more 
information about the rents actually charged for new houses 
built since the war. This information is all tabulated at the 
Ministry of Health; but it has never been published. Did 
Mr. Aldridge leave it out of his uwn will, or is permission to 
publish it withheld ? I call the attention of either Mr. Aldridge 
or Mr. Wheatley, whichever is responsible for the omission, 
to this serious gap in our knowledge of the present housing 
situation. These figures ought to be published at once. They 
would show, we believe, that, whoever is living in a large pro- 
portion of the houses built under post-war schemes, it is certainly 
not the manual working-class, whose needs were advanced as 
the foremost reason for a national housing policy. 


THE LAST LORD HOLLAND 


The Journi of the Hon. Honry Eiward Fox (afterwards Fourth 
Lord Hollan1), 1818-1830. Edited by the Ear or ILcHEsTer. 
Thornton Butterworth. 25s. 


The world in which the Fox family moved for three genera- 
tions has been described in three of the most fascinating books 
of memoirs ever published: the letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 
the Creevey Papers, and the two volumes of the correspondence 
of the first Lord Granville. The third of these books owes its 


charm, not to anything written by Lord Granville, who was 
rather a stiff young man, but to the delightful letters of Lady 
Bessborough. These records have been supplemented by a 
number of volumes that, like Lady Sarah Lennox’s letters, 
have been produced from Holland House. Lord Ilchester 
published three years ago a book of the first Lord Holland 


ee 


which contained a number of new letters; three volumes of 
memoirs by the third Lord Holland have appeared, two in 
the middle of last century, a third in 1905; and in 1908 Lord 
Iichester published the journal of Lady Holland, the tyrant 
of the Whig Party. If the society of which we have so 

and such intimate pictures had not possessed a special interest 
for the student of politics and manners, the world might haye 
grown a little tired of the subject. 

a Lord Ilchester has now produced another volume—the diary 
of the fourth and last Lord Holland. The new volume cannot 
compare with its predecessors either in attractions or in import. 
ance. The last Lord Holland hated politics for the very goog 
reason that he hated his tyrant of a mother. His father trieq 
to coax him into Parliament by putting him there without 
his knowledge (the youth was returned for the Duke of Norfolk's 
pocket borough Horsham when travelling abroad), but he could 
not keep him there or even persuade him to take his seat, 
Young Fox was a type with which most persons are familiar, 
He had a kind of hip disease which kept him from school, and 
he was overshadowed and dominated by his mother, who was 
not likely to be less of an autocrat in dealing with her unfor. 


tunate children than in dealing with her friends. He was 
consequently in revolt against his surroundings. He disliked 
Oxford, he disliked London, he disliked England. His one 


enthusiasm was Napoleon, of whose death he wrote: 


The fatal news of last night is confirmed with more details, 
{It is said he died very devout and surrounded by priests. That 
F such an understanding should break down to such a degree ig 
very melancholy but not surprising. The last eight yeurs of his 
life were enough to drive anybody mad. To accustom myself to 

~ think of him who oecupied so much of my thoughts and all my 
political affections—to think of him as dead, as «annihilated, is 
almost impossible. Now I care for nothing. Bourbons, Republics, 
Whigs, Tories, Reformers, it is all indifferent. I do not care who 
wins or loses. 


Fox’s enthusiasm for Napoleon made him seek out all members 
of the Napoleons’ circle in the course of his travels, and thus 
we have descriptions of Napoleon’s mother, a little old woman 
with an agreeable voice and engaging smile who could scarcely 
speak French; of Hortense, who talked mainly about her 
own talents and society; of her husband Louis, “ dull and 
ugly”; of Jerome, “ quick, empty, foolish and vain, but 
with some of his brother’s features. He keeps up a regular 
foolish form, a royal state and will not go out where he is not 
received as a king.” Perhaps the young man would have had 
a disappointment if he had ever met his idol. 

This is his description of a Fox dinner in which the reader, 
like the writer, will find some consolation in the last sentence: 

January 24. Mr. Fox’s birthday. I went with Ld. Thanet to 

the Fox dinner. We sat for ever and I was bored. Ld, Erskine, 
Mr. Lens, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Denison and many dirty, violent little 
black people, who talked about taxes, poverty, funds, war, peace, 
the wickedness of Ministers generally (for they had no particular 
fact or person in view), and the usual prophecies of ruin, tyranny 
and revolution which wind up the sentences of speculative 
politicians. Good dinner at Grillons hotel. 


The most interesting passages in the diary are those describing 
his travels. After Waterloo English society reverted to the 
habits of the eighteenth century and frequented the Continent. 
The Mediterranean was full of English men and women of 
fashion. Some of them must have given the Southerners & 
queer idea of the English temperament. One of them was the 
fifth Lord Guilford, son of Lord North, who lived in a tumble- 
down palace in Corfu, where he established a university: 

The latter has established a university here which I have no 
doubt will do good and improve the system of education, but at 
present is only ridiculous, as the costume is absurd and he himself 
a most ludicrous figure with a velvet bandeau round his head 
and an embroidered owl in the centre. . . . His manner is 9 
peculiar and his conversation so agreeable that I liked him 
extremely. 

Byron he found with a few grey locks scattered among his 
beautiful black locks: 

However. h® is only thirty-five, and if he was fiftv he could not 
consider himself older. . . . He talked a great deal about Lady 
Byron and asked if | knew anything about her or the child. He 
said it was an odd fact, and one that perhaps I should not believe, 
but that his recollection of her face is so imperfect that he not 
sure he should know her again. . . . He alluded to the cause of 
their separation, and said he had no conception what it was for, 
but that the world would one day know he supposed. 


Fox saw something of a very different person, the philaa- 
thropist Shaftesbury : 
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Oxford Books 


The Elizabethan Stage. 

By E. K. CHAMBERS. This long-awaited book is now 
published. The Times Literary Supplement says this 
book “puts a period to the study of the Elizabethan 
drama because it sums up the best knowledge of the 
subject, so that henceforth all study of it may safely take 
of from Chambers.” 4 vols. £3 10s. net. 


Mediaeval England. 


A new edition of Barnard’s “Companion,” augmented 
and largely re-written under the editorship of H. W. C. 
DAVIS. Produced in the magnificent style of “ Shake- 
speare’s England.” 21s. net. 


English Industries 
in the Middle Ages. 


By L. F. SALZMAN. Ap introduction for the general 
reader to the leading mediaeval industries—mining, build- 
ing, pottery, brewing, and others—with many illustrations 
from old originals and notes on sources. 10s. net. 


Judaism. 

Four lectures on some of its permanent values, by 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, delivered at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York. 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays and Studies. Vol. IX. 
By Members of the English Association. 
Collected by the late W. P. KER, with contributions by 


PROFESSOR GORDON, R. W. CHAMBERS, EDITH 
J. MORLEY, and others. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Profession of Poetry. 

By H. W. GARROD. The inaugural lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford on February 13, 1924, 
by the newly elected Professor of Poetry, who succeeds the 
late W. P. Ker. is. 6d. net. 


Lord de Tabley. 
Select poems edited by JOHN DRINKWATER A 


new volume in the Oxford Miscellany. A full list of the 
series may be had on application. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


Theories of Memory. 

An Historical Survey. By BEATRICE EDGELL. 
University Reader in Psychology at Bedford College, 
London. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


This is the largest of all national collections of bio- 
graphies. It was designed by the late G. M. Smith and 
edited by Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee, and is now 
being maintained and extended by Professor H. W. C. 
Davis and J. H. R. Weaver. The Oxford University 
Press has entirely reprinted this work and issued an edition 
on India paper. A new supplement, 1912-21, is in active 
Preparation. The Oxford Press also publishes the Concise 
D.N.B., an epitome of the work (cloth, 32s.; India paper, 
45s.; half morocco, 63s.) and a Supplement, 1901-11 
(cloth, 36s; India paper, 45s.; half morocco, 63s.). 
Twenty-two volumes, price £21 net. Cloth gilt, half 
Morocco, £36 net. India paper, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £25 net. 


Oxford University Press 


WARWICK SQ., EC 4 
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THE SECRETS OF MANY GARDENS 


By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU, Author of “ The 
Herbaceous Garden.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Even on the most crowded shelves of the gardener’s library 
room will have to be found for ‘ The Secrets of Many Gardens.’ 
Mrs. Martineau is an expert gardener who does not pour out her 
knowledge in te.hnical language which the novice can never under- 
stand.”"—Daily Express. 


REMINISCENCES 


By MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., C.B.E. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Portrait Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Her account is very simply written, but full of interest. For 
the details we must cefer the reader to the volume, and can only say 
that it has been given to few women to lead so full and useful a 
life.”"—/ smes Literary Supplement. 


THE RULERS OF RUSSIA 


By Hon. NORAH HEWITT. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


12s. 6d. net. 


A general survey of Russian history in concise and consecutive 
form, from the earliest ages down to the present day. 


AN ONLOOKER IN FRANCE, 1917-1919 


By Sir WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. Containing 97 
photogravure Illustrations. Crown 4to. Cloth. 

15s. net. Cheap Edition. 

“A book that will command attention longer than any volume 

dealing with the war, except perhaps Rudyard Kipling’s story of the 

Irish Guards. Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he writes with something 

of the power with which he paints. His diary is quite unfor- 

gettable.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL POINT OF 


VIEW 
By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


6s. net. 

MOTHER WORLD 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE., 
K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


A book of appealing attempt to give mental and world peace, 
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Ashley’s character seems to me quite unintelligible and can 
only be accounted for by a dash of madness. From having a 
dislike that almost amounted to hatred I have grown insensibly 
to admire and like him. . . . Ashley came for me about two, We 
had a very pleasant journey and I get from his conversation a 
much better opinion of his heart than I ever had before. His 
understanding is so warped by the most violent prejudices that 
he appears quite ridiculous whenever he finds an opportunity to 
vent them. 

About Fox himself the most remarkable fact is that he sprang 
from a very vigorous and powerful stock and was yet con- 
spicuously wanting in vigour and vitality. He is a problem 
for the eugenists or perhaps, when we consider his mother, 
a delight to the psycho-analysts. 


THE VISCONTI OF MILAN 


A History of Milan Under the Viscontii By Dororny Murr. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

With the outstanding exception of the Borgia, none of the 
ruling families of medi:eval Italy is so well known to fame as the 
Visconti of Milan. With the same exception, no family has 
enjoyed traditionally so ill a repute. It would scarcely be fair 
to call this history of the house by Miss Dorothy Muir—which 
belongs to the ‘ States of Italy ” series—a whitewashing of the 
Visconti ; but she does adopt throughout her book, persistently 
though not obtrusively, the standpoint that, judged by the 
standards of the time, they were far from being as black as they 
have been painted. And it must be conceded that her arguments 
for this point of view are persuasive. It does not count for 
much that the Visconti have left such memorials of their patron- 
age of art as Milan Cathedral and the Certosa of Pavia; such 
patronage of ecclesiastical art and the blackest of moral and 
political records quite commonly go together, certainly in 
medieval Italy. But it counts for much more to the righteous- 
ness of the Visconti, as the author justly claims, that such a 
man as Petrarch spent ten years at their court. Still more 
strongly may it be argued that the most famous member of the 
house, Giangaleazzo, who kept internal peace and the support 
of his subjects when other Italian States were perpetually torn 
by faction and civil insecurity ; who only just fell short of 
founding an Italian Kingdom in the 14th century, thus antici- 
pating history by centuries ; and who finally was the inspiration 
of Machiavelli's Jl Principe, must have a better claim to the 
remembrance of history than his contemporary nickname of 
“the Viper of Milan.” 

The sworn enemy of Milan under the Visconti—the enemy 
whom Giangaleazzo was on the point of humbling when death 
overtook him—was Florence ; and Miss Muir’s general contention 
is that Florence, having gained for other reasons the greater 
attention of the world, has caused the world to see the history 
of the period through Florentine speetacles. She would explain 
similarly those stories of sorcery, of evil practices and strange 
secret doings, which have clung around Visconti memories ever 
since the family emerged from obscurity to become first “tyrants,” 
and then recognised Dukes, of Milan. The Visconti were 
continually at odds with the Papacy ; most of ite members were 
at one time or another excommunicated ; and there seems to be 
much to be said for the author’s suggestion that the traditional 
taint may well be due rather to its offences against the secular 
policy of the Papacy than its offences against faith or morals. 
To the intellectual brilliance of the family, and especially to 
Giangaleazzo’s qualities as ruler and diplomatist, contemporaries 
and posterity alike have done justice. Miss Muir presents him 
as consciously the forerunner of Italian Nationalism, the guardian 
of Italy against the foreigner. She believes that, great as were 
the difficulties, the Visconti, having liberal ideas and showing 
themselves ready to allow local self-government, were well 
suited to the task of achieving Italian unity. ‘ The Visconti, 
when all is said,” she sums up, “ were no more tyrants than the 
Tudors. Had their aims been achieved they might have built 
up a Kingdom of Italy which would have given that country a 
future resembling that of England, rather than the miserable 
centuries of division and invasion which, alike in Italy and 
Germany, gave no peace or happiness until union was finally 
achieved.” 

The author follows with a sure grasp the thread of her story 
through the labyrinth of medizval politics in Italy and Europe as 
a whole. Her record of the rise and fall of the Visconti, and 
especially of Giangaleazzo’s fight against circumstance to antici- 
pate history, has a touch of dramatic quality. She succeeds in 
capturing something of the hotly-coloured atmosphere of the 
period, and the book presents a picture of the social life of the 


time, as well as its politics. In the case of the Visconti, as jp 
that of the Borgia, the women of the family had much to do with 
its success, and not the least interesting of her chapters is that 
in which she gives a series of pen portraits of them. The male 
line of the Visconti failed, but through its women members the 
blood of the house was transmitted to all the great dynasties of 
Europe. It flowed into the veins of the Tudors, and the author 
notes as interesting, though perhaps too fanciful, that Elizabeth 
possessed the red-gold hair, the craft and subtlety, and the 
violent temper of her strange Italian ancestors. 


THE LIFE OF A SAINT 


A Daughter of Coventry Patmore. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


No life is more difficult to write, unless the author aims me 
at edification, than that ofa saint ; and it is particularly difficult 
when the saint is one who dies at the age of twenty-nine, and hag 
spent the last nine years of her life in a convent. The author 
of this book, who is content to call herself “* A Religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus,” has not succeeded in making 
Emily Honoria Patmore live for us. She is too reticent and 
reserved to accomplish what some French authors have done 
for similar subjects ; she cannot write in an ecstasy, or transpose 
the whole character of the story into the ages of faith. Yet 
neither can she make us believe that the girl of whom she is 
writing was the daughter of the Angel in the house, and of that 
strange, savage, mystical Victorian poet whose genius burned so 
smokily at times, and at times with a flame purer and fiercer than 
that of any of his contemporaries. 

Emily Patmore’s mother died when the child was nine years 
old. Even then the little girl was clearly impressionable 
beyond the ordinary. A month after her mother’s death Emily 
was walking with her father in the garden. They were talking 
about the dead wife: 

Emily suddenly burst into tears and hid her head against me, 
holding her arm and hand, which were away from me, straight 
out and saying: ‘Mama has got hold of my hand.” I said, 
“Are you frightened?” She answered, “‘ No, but somehow it 
makes me cry.” We walked on for some minutes silent, Emily 
still crying and holding out her left arm and hand as if it was in 
another's grasp. I suid, “ Is Mama still with you?" She answered 
“Yes, she is pointing up and saying I must not be unhappy, as 
I shall be up there with her if I am good.” 


There were five other children of this first marriage of Pat- 
more’s, two were boys older than Emily, two girls and a boy 
younger ; but Emily seems to have been the poet’s favourite 
child. The elder boys ware away from home, and Patmore 
treated the child of ten as the substitute-angel in the house, 
writing her letters of grave charm and sense when they were 
separated, and talking to her much when they were together. 
He had the severity of the parent of his period, and an additional 
personal sternness of his own ; when the governess tells him that 
writing is a labour to the child of ten, Patmore, who has rebuked 
her for the brevity of her letters, writes: 

Mrs. Marshall tells me you get a pain in your back from writing 
long. Therefore you need never write a longer letter than wil 
take you half-an-hour to write. 


In 1864, when Emily was eleven years old, Patmore became s 
Roman Catholic and married Miss Marianne Byles ; the children 
also changed their religion, but Emily at least did not get on too 
well with her stepmother. So much may be safely gathered 
from the author’s discreet admission that about the second Mrs. 
Patmore “ there was a hint of ‘ old-maidishness * which she nevet 
quite shook off; and Emily, vivid, high-spirited, clever and 
original, was outside the range of her experience.” It is not 
certain when Emily first thought of becoming a nun; but, 
while she was at school at the Convent of the Holy Child, she 
had made up her mind, before she was eighteen years old, 
never seems to have wavered. She had earlier thought of be- 
coming a Carmelite, and she was probably mistaken in thinking 
she was fitted for a teaching order. However, she was admitted 
a member of the Society which educated her, when she was 
twenty, and died in their house at St. Leonards nine years later. 
Of her life as a nun there is little to be said. The author of this 
book does not attempt to treat the subject from any but § 
devotional standpoint. It is evident that Emily Patmore 
something of her father’s temper and stubbornness, and mor 
than a touch of his mysticism. She was not one to whom = 
life in religion was easy ; and some of her efforts to adjt 
herself were morbid, and do not reach, as her biographer —_ 
“‘ the perfection of simplicity.” It would be strange indeed if # 
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THE ’BUS WAR 


The week that is gone has seen a bid for legalised monopoly of 
London ’bus traffic on the part of the London General Omnibus 
Company. Lord Ashfield, its spokesman, has timed his appeal skil- 
fully ; it coincides with a renewed agitation on the subject of our 

owing street congestion. Hence its Press has been extremely 
avourable ; the papers are backing the old-established ‘‘ General " as 
against his rival, the ‘“ Pirate.” Further, the independent is handi- 
capped by the fact that trade unionism, which prefers to deal with 
rs in bulk, has expressed itself openly against the small owner 

, in pursuance of that policy, will do nothing to hinder his downfall. 


The big battalions are arrayed against the pirate, but he is making 
a very gallant fight of it; so gallant that the big battalions of the 
enemy are demanding the aid of the licensing authority to enable 
them to compass their victory. Torpedoing tactics, by themselves, 
have not availed ; the upstarts, harried from pillar to post—followed 
and watched and their passengers snatched from them—yet manage 
to survive and keep the road. Lord Ashfield’s suggestion that a 
license should not be granted to the independent ‘bus is, in itself, 
an admission that the process of dogging and hustling by superfluous, 
“* Generals” has not proved an unqualified success, And there is a 
certain amount of weakness in one of his arguments—that traffic 
congestion has been increased by the number of “‘ Generals *’ which 
have been let loose in the streets, in the last few months, in order to 
compete with the upstarts. The public, one gathers, is expected to 
— with this policy of influx and lay the entire blame for the 
resulting congestion on the pirates who rendered it necessary; but 
it is open to the public to point out to the “ Generals’ that their 
anxiety to keep all the streets to themselves has something to do with 
the nuisance. The most valid cause of complaint would seem to be 
that the interlopers confine their activities to the more populous 
thoroughfares—where they skim the cream off the traffic, neglecting 
the less economic routes; but though the accusation is no doubt 
justified in many cases, it may not be justified in all. The present 
writer could indicate a cross-route which, a few months ago, was not 
too well served by an elderly type of vehicle ; and which at present— 
since the advent of an enterprising pirate—rejoices in "buses of the 
latest cut and style and a service considerably speeded. The two 
facts may have no connection ; it is possible that the London General 
authorities had decided on improvement before the pirate made his 
entry; but there is no denying that improvement of the kind is a 
frequent result of competition. 


Nor is this all we owe to the pirate. However unpleasant he has 
made himself to the directors of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, there are many respects in which he has brightened the life 
of the public. To begin with, he has restored something of its former 
varied oo to the daily stream of vehicles; the regimental pro- 
cession of scarlet-hued "buses—distinguished from each other only 
by their numbers—has been broken by yellows, blues, and greens. 
And—greater benefit yet to the Londoner—he has made for an im- 
provement in motor-’bus manners, in motor-’bus thought for the 
wishes and convenience of the passengers. A year or two ago the 
monopolist "bus-driver would turn a blind eye, as a matter of course, 
to the would-be passenger who appealed for a halt from the pavement ; 
and the tired and elderly, as well as the sturdy, were tacitly informed 
that they must wend their way to the nearest appointed stopping- 
place. We have changed that considerably since the advent of the 
pirate ; to the glad astonishment of the would-be passenger, the blue, 
green, or yellow ‘bus condescended to stop when it was hailed. That, 
in all probability, was one of the secrets of its swift popularity— 
especially with those who are not so active as they were. The private 
owner, anxious for return on his labour and investment, was on the 
look-out for the wayside passenger and welcomed him aboard, as 
another fare added to the takings; the employee of a company, sure 
of his wage, saw no profit to himself in an extra fare and treated him 
as something of a nuisance. And even in a ‘bus, boarded only for 
five minutes, it is far more pleasant to be welcomed than it is to be 
treated as a nuisance. If the ‘‘ General ’’ of to-day is less haughtily 
indifferent to the gestures and umbrellas of the wayfarer, the change 
may be due to a belated discovery that the method of the pirate was 
paying as well as polite. 

Monopoly may give us certain advantages; but it is to be feared 
that if it is once established, it will soon forget its lesson in good 
manners. If competitors are swept off the London streets the wayside 
geo will no longer be humoured—because the wayside passenger, 

ke everyone else, will have to take what monopoly chooses to give. 


The travelling public will safeguard their own interests 

and help to prevent a ’Bus Monopoly by patronising the 
‘**CAMBRIAN ” ‘Buses. 

These familiar Green ’Buses are the latest and most up-to- 

date on the road. The passenger is always assured of 

civility and service from the company’s employees. 
‘“*CAMBRIAN ” ’Buses 

run to schedule time on the following Regular Routes : 

No. 17c, 59, 73, 25, 9, 33, 37. 

The ‘‘CAMBRIAN ” is the only Company maintaining a 
Regular Daily Motor Coach Service to the principal Seaside 
Resorts throughout the summer. 

For quotations for Motor Omnibuses or Coaches to the 
Cup Tie, Derby, Ascot, etc., apply Private Hire Dept., 
CAMBRIAN COACHING AND GOODS TRANSPORT LTD., 

High Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 2. 
—A dvertisement. 





daughter of Patmore’s had been “ simple.” She had a difficult 
life, and deliberately made it harder for herself. After eight 
years of it, she sickened with tuberculosis, and was eager for 
death. The little girl who had seen her dead mother in the 
garden had other visions before the end, which are recounted in 
this book. Their veridicity we need not discuss ; but we 
that some student of Patmore will with this material write g 
more critical biography of one who was, in spirit and temper, 
very truly the child of her father. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Heroes of the Puppet Stage. By Mapce ANDERSON. Cape, 
12s. 6d. 

Fortunately this book is not a thesis for a University degree, though 
being of American origin and on such a subject it might well have 
been. What an opportunity for pettifogging dullness! We might 
have had a painstaking analysis of a Punch and Judy show, with 
references to Freud and the relative merits of hanging and electrocu- 
tion. Here, however, Mr. Punch and the Hangman and the other 
characters speak for themselves, and we have in effect the book of 
the play. Marionettes and puppet shows of all countries are described 
and their origins and development lightly sketched. It is a brightly 
written book—rather determinedly so—but it suits its purpose and 
will not grate on a real lover of puppets. Many practical hints are 
given on how to work puppet shows, and illustrations and a biblio- 
graphy add to its interest and value. Puppets are now used for 
teaching history in American schools; toy theatres and miniature 
stage costumes and furniture are made as Manual Training, and 
plays and songs for puppets are written in literature classes. Primitive 
art can thus rank with the cinema and broadcasting. 


Memories of Many Years. By Arcusisnor Seron. Long. 1s. 

In the course of a long life a man of any position in his profession 
or calling is bound to meet other men of as great and often greater 
prominence than himself. From which material he may be able to 
compile memoirs to which future historians will refer. Or he may, 
like Archbishop Seton, write a book which will appeal chiefly to 
students of human nature, who find the rambling memories of an old 
man interesting because of the light they throw on the narrator's 
character. Of a fellow priest the Archbishop writes: “‘I was un- 
favourably impressed with the aloofness and cold demeanour of one 
whom I had known for years, whom I had introduced, although he 
had no social backing, to my family.” The italics are not the Arch- 
bishop’s. If they had been he would never have published this book. 
It is full of just such naive self-revelation. 


Fifty Years in Madagascar. By James Sipree, D.D., F.R.GS. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

To have spent fifty years, or more precisely fifty-two years, in 
Madagascar must surely be a unique experience for an Englishman. 
Dr. Sibree was a member of the London Missionary Society. He was 
a Somersetshire man—belonging to a clerical family with missionary 
traditions. His paternal and maternal grandfathers as well as his 
father and his father-in-law and most of his uncles and great-uncles 
were in orders—in “Congregational” churches. He went to Mada- 
gascar in 1862, before there was a Suez Canal, and just at the close 
of the period of martyrdom, during which large numbers of native 
Christians suffered death for their faith at the hands of that female 
Nero of Madagascar, Queen Ranavalona. They were imprisoned 
and tortured and thrown over precipices and thus sowed the seed of 
the Malagasy Christian Church. Dr. Sibree went there to water 
the soil and the seed and stayed till 1914. He has no complaint to 
make of French rule except that it has led to “immorality” and to 
the Roman Catholic missionaries being unduly favoured. 


The British Trade Boards System. By Dororay Seuis, PhD. 
King. 12s. 6d. 

The Bill introduced into Parliament last year which proposed 
the drastic restriction of Trade Board powers on the lines of the 
Cave Report fortunately did not pass into law, and the new Gover- 
ment now in power is credited with the desire to strengthen the 
system and to apply it to a wider range of trades The attack 
upon the Trade Boards during the past few years has been, indeed, 
one of the effects of the trade slump, and with the modified stabilis- 
tion of economic conditions that is now taking place it has largely 
died a natural death. There are, of course, still employers who 
would like to kill the Trade Boards, as there were many who opposed 
their creation ; but the sensible employer, equally with the sensible 
Trade Unionist, welcomes the Trade Board as a means of securing 
some uniformity of conditions in the less organised industries. _ 

Dr. Sells, in this, the first detailed study of the actual working 
of the system, has done her job well. She has brought together 8 
great deal of useful information, and seasoned it with a great 
of sensible comment. She proves conclusively that, while the 


Trade Boards have produced no sensational results, they have 
the whole worked well, especially since the extension of their powers 
under the Act of 1918 She shows that tne allegation that 
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The Testimony 


of a 
Great Experience 


is enshrined in the history of the London Missionary Society. 
In the year 1795 the Society was founded in Baker's Chop 
House, Change Alley, in the City of London, by a group 
of evanglical ministers, for the purpose of * * preaching the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen.” 

Since then the L.M.S. has sent into the mission field 1,490 
missionaries, both men and women, as preachers, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, and industrial Christian workers. 

It gave to missionary history such illustrious names as 
Livingstone, Moffat, Morrison, John Williams, Chalmers, 
James Gilmour, and Griffith John. 

To-day 303 missionaries, with 7,552 native colleagues, are 
working under the Society in India, China, Africa, 
Madagascar, Polynesia, and Papua. 


Generous gifts are urgently needed for this great work. 


The Financial Year ends on March 31st. 
The Treasurer of the L.M.S. is Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, 


London 


Missionary Society 
48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


P.S.—Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 


The Review that is different. 


the 
transatlantic 


review 
MARCH. 2s. net. 
With a 
Special Art Supplement. 


Including roprodestions after BRAQUE, LATAPIE, GWEN 
OHN, C. MORRIS, MAN RAY. Articles b wrt POUND, 
. BIRD, DANIEL CHAUCER, LUKE IONIDES, 


Send 2s. 3d. for a sample copy. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, London. 








A Master Musician’s Memories. 


My Long Life in Music 


By LEOPOLD AUER, author of “ Violin Playing as I Teach 
It.” Illustrated with 48 portraits. 21s. net. 
The memoirs of a great master of the violin and an intimate 
history of the musical life of Europe from 1868 to 1917. 


A WOMAN’S ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY. 


The Road to Timbuktu 


(Illustrated). 
By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 15s. net. 
“A most readable and suggestive travel book ... ef a 
strange and fascinating tL nw Post. 


MISS SITWELL’S NEW VOLUME. 
The Sleeping Beauty 
By EDITH SITWELL. 5s. net. 
“BOTH WITTY AND THRILLING.” 
The Comedy of Peter Taunton 


By G. P. ROBINSON, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The author knows that the first duty of a novelist is to tell a 
story, and he has an admirable sense of comedy.”—Sunday Times. 




















Duckworth & Co., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 





























The Children of Germany reflect 


the result of war, blockade and currency collapse. 


THE NEED IS GREATEST 


amongst those of from two to six years. 


Two British doctors 


recently investigating in Germany report: 


““Some children in the worst districts are going blind with 
Keratomalacia, a disease almost unknown in England, caused by 





extreme deficiency of fats. 


The occurrence of this disease may be 


taken as an index of serious need. 

“In the district of Breslau, a mining area, cases of hunger-oedema— 
swelling due to acute starvation—are reported. 

** Rickets and Tuberculosis show marked increase.” 


They All Need 
Milk, Cod Liver Oil, Fat, Soap and Clothing 


Please send donations to:— 





THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


Hon. Secretary: HILDA CLARK, M.B., B.S. 





Hon. Treasurer: HAROLD MORLAND, M.A., F.C.A. 
Room 4, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Bankers: Barclays Bank Lid. 
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WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 
Mr B oe Ad °° £2,900 ” Ad Lad 60 
Mr C ,, ~ sae. ee « 
MrD ,, - » £2,700 ,, . » 50 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in reply 
details of a Plan which, adopted, will mean great things for you 
and yours. Everything will be explained very clearly, with exact 
figures, showing how easy it is to make provision for your own 
later years and at the same time to secure adequate financial pro- 
tection for your family, 


The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits of an agreed 
upon amount, which you can easily spare out of your income. 
This money grows and grows and grows, and to it are added 
generous profits earned by the most progressive Insurance Company 
in the Empire, so that the total sum to be handed over to you on 
a given date is amazingly in excess of your deposits, 


Every year you save on your income tax—as rebate is allowed on 
all such deposits—and this makes the investment still more profitable. 
If you should be rendered permanently unable to follow any gainful 
occupation, the deposits will be made for you by the Company, and 
a pension will be paid you until the Capital amount becomes due. 


Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your family 
would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus half of every 
deposit you have made. 

Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of the Sun Life 
Assurance Congney of Canada, but younger and older men may participate 
with advantage. ou _can arrange to draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, 
just as you desire. The deposits can be according to your means. At the 
, youn date, you may, if you prefer, have an Annuity for life instead of 

e cash sum. 


The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which creates this 
fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £42,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment supervsion. You have, therefore, impregnable security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal Plan of Investment 
Insurance to your own circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


How YOU can Help 


Sufferers from Drink 
and Drug Habits 


If you have friends or relatives who have unfortunately 
become victims of drink or drugs, you can render practical 
and immediate help by calling their attention to the Keeley 
Treatment. For over 30 years this Treatment has been 
bringing joy into the lives of thousands of men and women 
whose future was dark with foreboding. Lives that were 
in danger of moral and physical shipwreck have been 
rescued and regenerated. Many healthy, sane citizens to-day 
owe their livelihood, their strength, and their mental capacity 
to the Keeley Treatment. It is an astounding thing that a 
short course of this Treatment, under conditions equal to 
and almost exactly like those of a first-class hotel, should 
result in giving men and women back to society, with courage 
renewed, and the glow of health in their veins. 

The Keeley Treatment entails no hardship whatever. It 
is as easily undertaken as a holiday—it is in full charge of 
our own physician—it leaves patients free to come and go 
at will until the case is complete. “Truth” has specially 
investigated the claims of the Institute, and in common with 
many eminent divines, scientists, medical men, and politicians, 
has endorsed them without qualification. The work of the 
Keeley Institute should have the support of all the Churches. 
The redemption of men and women from a terrible end is 
a duty which all should be eager to undertake. If, therefore, 
you have friends or relatives who are now in the grip of 
Drink or Drugs, tell them about the Keeley Treatment. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 


All communications treated in confidence. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE (Dept. 13), 
9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 


Telephone: Kensington 813. 















































minimum rates have caused unemployment is baseless, save jn 
those cases in which a fuller use of machinery has displaced a certain 
number of hand-workers. She shows, too, that there is no substance 
in the general allegation that the establishment of a Trade Board 
hampers Trade Union organisation, though this may be the case 
here and there, especially where the Trade Unions have not under. 
stood how to work the system effectively. She gives reason to 
believe that on the whole the effect of the Boards has been to 
stimulate organisation on both sides, though by no means to the 
extent of the sanguine hopes sometimes expressed. In general, 
Dr Sells’s conclusions furnish strong arguments for maintaining 
the Trade Board system very much in its present form, and certainly 
for resisting most of the changes proposed by the Cave Committee. 


The Hampshire Gate. By H. G. Dent. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


This is another of the series of historico-geographical monographs 
for which Professor Flenne is responsible. It deals with the effect 
of the geological formation of Southampton upon its history and the 
inter-action between man and nature in the district. The most 
interesting part is certainly that which deals with the medimyal 
history, and among the varied causes of growth may be mentioned 
the Crusades, the extent of Henry II.’s French possessions and the 
canonisation of Becket. In later days Southampton declined until 
in the eighteenth century it achieved some reputation as a watering. 
place ; then in 1838 came the London railway and the gradual increase 
of importance as a steamer port. All this and much more is ably 
set forth by the author, and the book can be recommended to all 
those interested in the new ways of teaching geography, which have 
superseded the learning by heart of all the “* capes-and-bays-on-the- 
west-of-Ireland ” type of lesson which used to exist in our school 
days. A curious detail is mentioned from the Southampton “ Oak 
Book”; “ Brewers were not to use iron hoops to the wheels of their 
carts, because the extra jolting they were supposed to produce worked 
up the beer so that the barrels seemed to be full when they were 
short measure.” 


The Bagesu. By Jonn Roscor. Cambridge University Press. 20s 


This is the third volume of reports of the Mackie Ethnological 
Expedition to Centra] Africa, and with it Canon Roscoe’s work is 
temporarily at an end. Unlike the previous volumes this one contains 
accounts, in some case rather fragmentary, of more than one tribe. 
The Bagesu are a primitive negro tribe among whom the rare custom 
of disposing of the dead by the relatives eating the corpse has been 
well authenticated. They are an agricultural race, driven to their 
present quarters by the Musai and Nandi. The book contains a 
valuable description of initiation ceremonies among the Basabei 
and notes on about eleven tribes in all: in many cases these notes are 
supplementary to the material in Roscoe’s Northern Bantu. We 
are beginning to acquire a fair knowledge of the inhabitants of the 
African lake district, but the author closes his work with an appeal: 
“I should like to urge most emphatically the importance of an in- 
vestigation of the tribes from Lake Rudolf to the Nile along the 
borders of Abyssinia, and also of the Pygmies, before their 
habits of life are lost. It is a duty we owe to science and to posterity 
to secure while possible an account of the social life and customs 
which are rapidly vanishing.” Alas, though the willing explorer 
are many, the Sir Peter Mackies are few. 


Washington and its Romance. By Tuomas NELSON Pace. Heine 
mann. 15s. 


This is an account, not of present-day Washington, but of the 
origins of the city and its early history, and throws interesting side- 
lights on social life and conditions in the United States during the 
thirty years immediately following the War of Independence. The 
site, to some extent, owed its selection to a mut:ny of troops that 
broke out while Congress was sitting at Philadelphia in 1783. At 
that time the whole army was in a state of insurrectson ; for long 
periods it had not been paid, clothing and food were scarce and 
discipline and efficiency were bad. Several mutinies had occurred 
which had been suppressed only with difficulty. The upshot was 
that while Congress was in session a detachment of mutineers broke 
bounds and marched on Philadelphia, joined the troops there, who 
were already in a state of revolt, and demanded their pay from 
Congress. Although no violence occurred Congress chose to regard 
the affair as an affront to its dignity and passed resolutions of heavy 
reproof to the State of Pennsylvania to the effect that “ the authority 
of the United States” had been “ grossly insulted by the disorderly 
and menacing appearance of a body of soldiers about the place ia 
which Congress had assembled.” The result was that, when sites 
for the capital were being considered, not only was Philadelphia 10 
disgrace but it was felt that the seat of government must be made 
the exclusive authority and control of Congress, and not of 
municipality, or even a State. Thus eventually was a site for y 
city selected and the surrounding district of Columbia formed. A 


this, however, meant years of controversy between conflicting 
interests, which more than once threatened to split the Union, 
a wild orgy of land speculation. 
Page. 
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The story is well told by Mr. 
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Achille Serve 
who use the Valet Service 


No. 4. The Merchant. 


Indicative of success and stability is 
the quiet but immaculate dress of the 
merchant, whose clothes are regu- 
lariy cleaned and pressed by 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office : London, E.9. 
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FIELD AND FLOOR 


SHOES that deserve white spats. Shoes 
that don’t need them. Shoes for the turnip 
field. Shoes for the parquet floor. The 
makers of Lotus boots and shoes have pro- 
duced a shoe for every purpose of a man’s life. 


Lotus:Delta 


SHOES OF STANDING 
At prices from 25/- 
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LOTUS AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 for 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JOHN PLAYER s Sons, 


NOTTINGHAM. 
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The 
Wise 
Investor 


The wise investor, says Mr. W. L. George in his recently 
published book, “How to Invest your Money,” will select 
stucks which are not very likely to go down. There is one 
investment which is certain not to depreciate in value, and 
that is an investment in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1847). 


Shares and Deposits in this Society can be withdrawn in 
full—and without expense—at short notice. Liberal rates 
of interest are paid, and shareholders and depositors are 
exempt from payment of Income Tax on interest received 
from the Society. 








Write now for Investment Prospectus 
and copy of the last Balance Sheet. 








Chief Office: 
POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 


Other Offices at 
97 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, 
and 


128a GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 
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Jefferson Davis, President of the South. By H. J. EckEenrope. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Why were the Southern States defeated in the American Civil 
War? Gladstone said that Jefferson Davis, that ill-starred neurotic, 
had made a nation. Yet the South failed. The causes of that 
failure have now a special interest in the light of our own experiences 
of war-time administration. There was the long blockade; but 
this was never completely effective; despite shortage of food the 
health of the troops was good and to the last they performed pro- 
digious feats of marching. Lack of money and equipment did not 
prevent manufacture being rapidly organised on a Jarge scale; and 
although there was a shortage of men a quarter of a million blacks 
could still have been put into the field, as they nearly were. The 
truth is that the South had no strategic scheme because Jefferson 
Davis, as President, attempted to control military operations. Had 
Lee been commander-in-chief subsequent history might have been 
very different. The author’s purpose is to strip bare for us the 
personalities of the Southern leaders and to show us the stark truth 
about their conduct of the war. The result is a tragic story of 
missed opportunities, of men in the wrong jobs, of personal jealousies 
—and of ill-health. Most of the leaders were dyspeptics or neurotics. 
Jefferson Davis himsclf is a pathetic figure. Despite his nervous 
prostration and his headaches he worked hard, overworked in fact, 
throughout the war. But it was mostly work of administrative 
detail that should have been teft to others. His strong pwints were 
his indomitable will and his grim tongue. His main faults were 
his inability to handle men and to realise that he was a rebel leader 
and not the President of a securely established nation ; his regard 
for the niceties of constitutional procedure was as disastrous as 
his neglect of public opinion. He was respected, but no one liked 
him. Yet be bravely accomplished much, and perhaps he was 
nearly one of the world’s great,.men. 


THE CITY 


HE French exchange has been in the foreground all the 
week and has shown recuperative powers that can 
only be described as violent. The general opinion in 

the City is that a slower recovery would have inspired more 
confidence ; the rapidity with which the quotation has moved 
from about 120 to about 84 is rather reminiscent of Wall Street 
when one big speculator thinks he has another on toast and 
proposes to bleed him white. Probably several speculators in 
francs will be squeezed very hard, but these will not all be 
foreigners, and already the sharp improvement in the franc 
has had a disastrous effect upon the Paris Bourse, on which 
stock quotations have fallen so much as to bring about a general 
slump. It is a hazardous thing to prophesy with regard to the 
foreign exchanges in these days, but I am inclined to think 
that, while it might have been possible to stabilise the franc 
more or less around one hundred francs, the present movement 
has been much overdone, and is likely to lead to still greater 
instability. 
* * * 

While the colliery owners of Great Britain are spending 
thousands of pounds on advertisements, which point out, 
incidentally, that under private ownership of this industry 
the daily output per man has fallen from 21 cwts. in 1913 to 
17} cwts. in 1923, it is a striking fact that the profits of many 
of the companies are showing quite remarkable increases. 
To avoid the charge of selection, I have tabulated the results 
of every coal mining company which has published its report 
during the past ten days, and the result is illuminating. Most 
of them are Welsh collieries. The figures do not tell the whole 
story, for the net profits are arrived at after allowing for 
debenture interest and depreciation, the amount reserved for 
the latter not always being disclosed, although it comes in 
very conveniently when ultimately it is decided to issue 
bonus shares. 

NET PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 
£ 1922. 
235,803 (7}%) 
39,756 (5%) 
35,366 (10% 


£ 1928. 

523,762 (123% 
112,700 (10%) 
45,572 (15% 


Powell Duffryn (Wales) .. 
North’s Navigation (Wales) 
Cardiff Collieries (Wales) 

Gt. Western Collieries 


(Wales) .. -" -. 15,655 (23%) 119,526 (10%) 
United Collieries (Scotland) 291,800* (nil) 410,200* (5% 
Bearpark Coal (Durham) 82,900 (10%)t 100,700 (25%)t 
Welsh Navigation Steam 

Coal ° Loss 42,954 (nil) Loss 8,782 (nil) 


D. Davis and Sons (Wales). . 
Penrikyher Colliery (Wales) 
Albion Steam Coal (Wales). . 
* Gross profit. 
t Free of income-tax. 


48,544 (74%) 
48,027 (10%) 
4,773 (nil) 


95,533 (15%) 
64,193 (15%) 
38,399 (5% 





At the annual meeting of the County of London Electric 
Supply Company held on Tuesday, the Chairman, Sir 
Renwick, K.B.E., congratulated the shareholders on the provj- 
sional agreement come to with the London County Council, 
whereby the electricity companies, which could have been 
purchased for the benefit of the citizens of London in 1931, 
are to have their grip over the metropolis extended until 197], 
The Chairman’s exact words on this point were : 


As to the shareholder, assuming that we are allowed to proceed 
with our scheme on the lines indicated, and we get what we want, 
then his position should be much improved, for there will be fixity 
of tenure in place of the present uncertainty, with a sinking fund 
for redemption of the existing capital expenditure. It is true that 
we shall not obtain a perpetual lease, but we shall get the next 
best thing—namely, a long extension—forty years; and so far as 
we are concerned we shall have settled the London problem, which 
has been such a disturbing factor for so many years, and we shall 


be free to devote our whole energies to the development of our 
s 


ever-growing business. (Applause.) 


I am afraid that in the present position of parties on the 
London County Council Sir Harry Renwick will largely “ get 
what we want.” The County of London Company is strengthen- 
ing its control over the metropolis by having acquired during 
the past year a majority interest in the South Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company and certain Kent electric supply 
companies. Although it has paid good dividends, the County 
of London Electric Supply Company has accumulated out of 
undistributed profits reserves exceeding £1,347,000, which is 
more than its ordinary capital of £1,330,000. Last year alone 
£250,000 was added to the general reserve, and the dividend 
has increased from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. as compared 
with a steady dividend of 7 per cent. during the years 1913-1918, 
and 8 per cent. during 1919-1922. The Board of Directors 
includes Lord Gainford and Colonel Sir Frederick Hall, M.P. 

* * » 


The following official figures as to the number of small 
individual holdings of the 5 per cent. War Loan are worth 
placing on record. In reply to a question, Mr. Snowden stated 
that ‘“* The numbers of individual holdings of 5 per cent. War 
Loan, apart from Bearer bonds, of less amount than £200 on 
Ist December, 1921, 1922 and 1923, were approximately 
2,518,300, 2,345,200 and 2,215,900.” 

* * * 


While companies in some industries, e.g., brewing and dis- 
tilling, electricity and coal mining, are doing very well, certain 
other industries—and some of them of considerable national 
importance—are doing badly. Cammell Laird, the great ship- 
building and engineering concern, has had to pass its dividend 
for the first time ; Beyer, Peacock and Co., the well known 
locomotive builders, show a loss of £73,700 during 1923, the 
Directors accounting for this by stating that there was keen 
competition, and to keep the shops running they took certain 
contracts at a loss; and now Smith’s Dock Company, the 
famous Newcastle undertaking, for the first time in its history 
shows a loss, namely, £116,668. This company has always 
been one of the most consistent profit earners in the country, 
and that it should have to show a loss for the first time is an 
indication how bad things must have been last year in the 
shipping industry. A dividend of 5 per cent. on the £1,000,000 
of ordinary capital is paid out of reserve, which compares with 
10 per cent. in the previous year, and dividends of 20 and 
25 per cent.—all free of income-tax—in earlier years. In 1918 
the company gave its shareholders one bonus share for every 
two shares held. 

* * * 


While the statistical position of rubber improves week by 
week, the price of the commodity itself has gone back, owing, 
it is probable, to the closing of several speculative commit- 
ments on the part of persons who bought rubber for forward 
delivery. It is said that many of these sales have come from 
the Continent. Even if rubber were to remain at 1s. per lb., 
the good companies could pay fair dividends; but in my 
opinion it is unlikely that the price will remain at this figure. 
As has been pointed out before in these notes, when a fall in 
rubber occurs it is accompanied by a corresponding fall in the 
price of the shares of the Rubber Plantation Investment Trust, 
but a rise in the price of tea does not lift the shares of that 
concern, the reason being that the public does not realise that 
it is more heavily interested in tea than in rubber. If the 
title of the company were Tea and Rubber Trust, the £1 shares 
would be standing at over 30s. instead of about 26s. 9d. 
Verb. sap. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, Furnished. (Summer Holidays), North Cornish Cliffs, 
near Padstow. Comfortable Bungalow. Five bed, two sitting rooms. 
Bath, h. & c. Glorious views Beach. Dateleats house. ro guineas 

weekly August. 8 guineas September.—Write 19 Wel Road, Golders Green, 
N.W. 11. 


MALL FURNISHED HOUSE To Let from April, for 3 to 6 
months. {£4 weekly. 7 mins. from Greenwich Park, heath and station.— 
Box 962, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











—ARTIST will Let his Flat Furnished. One sitting, two 
W bed, kitchen, bath. 3 guineas.—Box 961, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LL-FURNISHED Bed-Sitting Rooms in Lady’s Flat in Chelsea. 
Gas fires and ring. Telephone. With or without attendance.—Box 960, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ED-SITTING ROOMS To Let in small house kept by 2 ladies 
neat Baker Street Station. Guests limited five. Meals optional. Room 
and breakfast from 2 gns. Telephone.—MARTIN, 81 Upper Gloucester 

Place, N.W. 1. 


O LET, for four weeks from about April 12th, large Bed-Sitting 
Room, or same and small bedroom.—Apply Miss BuLLEY, 19 Taviton 
Street, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 








ED-SITTING ROOMS with partial board for students or pro- 
fessional women.—Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 





ANTED, UNFURNISHED ROOM, quiet, with use of bathroom. 
Brunswick or Russell Square neighbourhood. About 15s.—Miss SyMON, 
7 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 


OUPLE want small Furnished Flat; TOP FLOOR, kitchen, 

bath. Within two miles Piccadilly Circus. Three or six months. State 

P terms.— Box 965, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
WC. 2. 
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1824—_1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


Pounds- - -#£100 00 Shillings - ~ 25 O00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences - ~ £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - « ~« 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence “ 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 


Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














Pa heehee eehehheaheeheleabelleaharhe 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON, 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
ety 








byte small and unfurnished, wanted to rent, anywhere in the 
country between Horsham, East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. Does any- 
body know of one ?—Box 964, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
wav, London, W.C. 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OMAN DOCTOR with Special Experience receives backward 
or nervous children into her charming home in healthy country town. Sunny 
garden. Educational facilities. —Box 963, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OUK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co, (Dept. “E"’), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Tilustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, S.W. r. 








Pg eradicated by “‘ Blattis,” scientific remedy in- 
vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins 1s. 6d., 

2s. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore 
Road, Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 








‘ BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Many Provincial and Overseas readers of THe New 
STATESMAN will be coming to London to visit the 
Exhibition. Readers of this journal willing to accommodate 
visitors or seeking accommodation are invited to advertise 
under the heading “To Let and Wanted.” Rates: 1s. 6d. 
per line of about nine words. Address: New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 



















COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


in professional woman's London house during British E 
Exhibition period. 3 guineas per week. Room, 4 oe 
and full meals on Saturday and Sunday. Other applicants not 
entertained. 


Write: Secretary, c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salish 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. . - 














LITERARY 


FIRM OF LONDON PUBLISHERS is prepared to consider 
MSS. with view to publishing. Typewriting essential. Unrivalled facilities 
for distribution and sale.— Write N. S., G. P. O. Box 77, London, E.C. 4. 


TORIES, Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 
reading fees. Post MSS. to 
Tus T. & C. LITERARY AGENCY, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 











OOKS.—Stock Exchange Year Book, 1923, 27s.; Hartmann’s 
Confucius, {2 2s.; Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole 
1892, 358.; Barrje’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Chambers's 
Encyclopedia, 10 voils., half-morocco, £4 108.; Pepys’ Diary, 1o vols., £7; Symonds’ 
A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 
illustrated with 350 traits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, unique copy, {21 ; 
Max Beerbohm's Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, ist edit., 258.; Relston'’s Russian 
Folk Tales, 1873, 303.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow, 1910, Frey and 
His Wife, 1916, The Outlaw, 1910, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918 
Thorgils of Treadholt 1017, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy. 
428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale, only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation 
copy, with inscription, 1904, 308.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by 
Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fne 
set, 26 vols., £38; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, Londen, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s 
Practical Manual of Venerea!l and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhca, Impotence 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half 
calf, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott's Novels, 48 
vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; Burton's Ii Pentamerone, large paper copy 
2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. WANTED, 
Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, {6 offered ; {2 each offered for Housman 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Apuleuis, 2 vols., 1708, Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 4 vols. 
—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLisHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net) ; 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12}; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 

t2 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net.); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloure, 
lates by Pope, z21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 188.; Hobson d 
orestet Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vois., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sixt F. 8. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete scis 
23 vols., £22; Heury James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
to ros.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols.. 
3 tos. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied, 
ooks purchased in large or smail lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
















GAILY COLOURED 


are yc, PRA 
IN S ECTS Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. 


Post free. catalogue. ’Phone: Museum 7602. 


=~ ——) se —- an - \ = at 
AN | SHOP 198 Great Russell St. W.C.1. 
(near British Museum), 


Act : 44 P P : 

Oc h b pe og “ The most fascinating little shop in London.” 
each, y post is. Hand-thrown peasant pottery; plain, coloured or decorated; beautiful old shapes. Old English shepherd smocks, children’s 
Six for Ss., smocks and frocks, dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses. Brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers. Raffia an 
leather work. Decorated bowls and boxes, toys, and hundreds of miscellaneous articles. Call and see or send for free 


(Two addresses only, as above.) 
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EXAMINATIONS 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





‘THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 


(A.D.1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 


Preliminary Examination on May 5th and 6th. 
Intermediate ~ » 7th and 8th. 
Final ~ » 6th, 7th and 8th. 


Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before 3rd April, 1924. 


Women are eligible under the Society's regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and coulitiens as 
are applicable to men. 
By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS. 





— 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Casgej 
Chair of Satenattonst” Relations tenable at the London 
School of Economics. Salary {700 a year.—Applications (12 Copies) 
must be received not later than first post on April 24th, 1924, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Two 
Scholarships of the value of {40 and {60 will be offered to girls uuder ; 
on May ist, on the result of an examination to be held in the last week @f 





————_ 





May,ty24. The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached, 
Entry Forms will not be accepted after April tst.—For further particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY 





——. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 








Gongs training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastiss ip 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, “olk and Ball 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimmin, 
Physiology, Hygiene. Theory of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. — 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guine 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 


Anatomr 








Coss UCATIONAL JUNIOR BOARDING SCHOOL. 
BARRINGTON LODGE, LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
(Annexe to St. Christopher Day School.) 

Ages 3 to 10. Vegetarian Diet. Fees {120 per ann. 


Barrington Lodge is a pleasant modern and sunny house, with 
large garden, carefully adapted for use of little children. 

The house is organised as a large family, the children attendin 
St. Christopher School Montessori Department during the day an 
spending spare time at Barrington Lodge in the pursuit of home 
occupations. 

The aim is to help children to develop their own initiative, while 
they learn to play their part in the life of the community. 


Apply—Mr. Lyn Harris, Arundale House, Letchworth, Herts. 


CULLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) hae oe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W 4 Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A; Gon, 
Treasurer, Mt. A. Dodds Pairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Poy 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants homme the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of — 
extends over 3 vears, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis. Netball, 4c Fes 
£165 pet annum — Por prospectus apply SecerTary 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNTVERSITY CovRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 2s. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 











+ ’ 
M ALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the — of the 
community , to encourage ost eee by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and inittative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping The girls will be 
i? for the Universities, the Medica! Profession and for advanced work !n Music 
rt. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


See GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual) time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLR. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula New 
educationa! ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: Marcaret L. Mitceeit, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, tri Albert Bridge Rd.,S W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 














L&TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa) Boarding Schoo! for young children, 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 

8.B. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited aumber of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

metbods a ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MiLpRgp STEELB. 











TO ENSURE the regular delivery of Tae New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
_ either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... se eee wwe «=O. Od. 
ee lets 
Three Months ,, = es on one one 7s. 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, Toe New 
a 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 








S he oy HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Tem 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, aight porters, 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tari 
00 application Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 453.—Fcr full particulars send s.a. envelope 

to the CorRRESPONDING SFCRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Conway. 


OUURNEMUUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Rvuad, &. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins ses) 
lovely garden; garage From 3 gns el. 3130 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE (Easily first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). 














ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country) 
easv access all parts Island: large library —Mrs WYNNE 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire ia 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Board Residence in Gentlewomats 
private house, standing alone on highest and best part of the Common, 
Central heating, electric light. Inclusive terms.—Address “ GIBRALTAR. 

Telephone 141. 











TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery 








UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooger, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, 





T trewarsive AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS» 


Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
Tesme eb enotientien "to Mies G.'V. Hitprrcs, $5 Gray's Inn Rosd, 


London, W.C. 1. —_— 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporaty 
Stenographers always evailable.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn, 


—— 
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